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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


What Sir Henry Colvile and his friends expected to 
gain by bringing his case before the House of Commons 
it is difficult to guess. They must have known that a 
motion for an inquiry into his recall would be regarded 
as a vote of censure on the Secretary of State and the 
Commander-in-Chief. Did General Colvile and his 
sympathisers really expect, upon the merits of any 
case, to carry such a motion in the present House of 
Commons? Putting party strength aside and taking 
Sir Henry Colvile’s view of the facts, did his backers 
imagine that they would induce the House of Commons 
to reverse the decision of Lord Roberts upon a purely 
military question? We suppose the answer is that 
when a man thinks himself wronged, he wishes to 
state his case, however hopeless of success. But then 
General Colvile did everything he could to prejudice the 
statement of his case, and to make his defeat as crush- 
ing as it was. 


It was a mistake, to begin with, to put such a case 
into the hands of a new member and a Radical, though 
Dr. Douglas made a temperate and skilful speech. It 
was another mistake to “brief,” or if Mr. Lawson 
Walton prefers it, to supply with information” a 
Radical lawyer. After Mr. Lawson Walton’s nisi 
prius performance it only wanted the intervention of 
Mr. Asquith to give the whole thing the air of a Party 
attack upon the Government, an impression which 
the speeches of independent Conservatives like Mr. 
Yerburgh and Sir John Dickson-Poynder failed to 
remove. Mr. Brodrick’s peroration about his resistance 
to the attempts to ‘‘ get at him” made by General 
Colvile’s friends was very effective, though perhaps 
savouring of the ‘‘ virtute me involvo.”” We wonder, 
by the way, whether Mr. Winston Churchill possesses 
that invaluable appanage, a candid friend. For a 
newspaper correspondent, who was or is a subaltern in 
a cavalry regiment, to write to the War Office his 
Opinion of the conduct of a general in the field is an 
impertinence. For the perpetrator of this blunder to 
inform the House of Commons of the fact is one of 
those gaucheries which make the judicious grieve and 
the ill-natured laugh. Not undiscerning praise like 
Mr. Balfour’s but plain advice from a cool man of the 
world is that of which Mr. Churchill now stands in 
need. He should reflect that his father’s success was 


founded on the silence of a whole Parliament, not on 
one speech per week of his first session. 


The justice or injustice of Sir Henry Colvile’s recall 
is, as we have said, a purely military question, on which 
laymen are incompetent to decide. The facts of the 
case are stated more clearly and concisely in the 
‘* Correspondence relative to the recall of Major-General 
Sir H. E. Colvile, K.C.M.G., C.B.,” published on 
Wednesday as a Parliamentary paper than in the 
lengthy debate in the House of Commons. Lord 
Roberts ordered Sir Henry Colvile to return home, 
because ‘‘on two occasions he has shown a want 
of initiative and military capacity, which, in my 
Opinion, rendered it undesirable to retain him in the 
command of a division in South Africa.” Lord 
Roberts then refers to the incidents of Sanna’s Post, 
repeated by Mr. Brodrick in the House, and concludes 
thus: ‘‘ This being the second occasion on which 
Lieut.-General Colvile had failed to grasp the situation 
and to act with the energy and enterprise which are 
essential qualifications for command in the field, I felt 
that I should not be justified in allowing him to remain 
in the responsible position of a divisional general.” 
The date of this despatch is 19 July, 1900; Sanna’s 
Post was 31 March, and Lindley 27 May. In the 
interval Lord Roberts had before him Sir Henry 
Colvile’s written explanation or memorandum of his 
conduct on both occasions, as well as the reports of the 
other officers concerned. After considering the evidence 
for a period of seven weeks Lord Roberts recorded his 
opinion of General Colvile in a despatch, which we 
believe the vast majority of the nation will accept as a 
just and final judgment. 


There has been a consensus of opinion that Mr. 
Brodrick’s speech on Army Organisation was the kind 
of speech the country hoped for and expected. Whatever 
criticism there may be of the scheme, there is at least 
the satisfaction of knowing that a Secretary for War 
can make a speech on the army without blinking the 
facts. It is very likely that if people were assured of 
the full complement of recruits to turn the paper 
scheme into actual fact, it would be accepted as com- 
pletely satisfactory. Mr. Brodrick did not ask for 
more men because he believes we have reached the 
limit of recruiting power. That is the one subject on 
which he showed timidity. He said what the country 
expected him to say on the question of the appointment 
for peace commands only of officers who are certified 
to be fit for command in war; and on the delegation 
to the commanders of the six army corps of a very large 


amount of the authority which is now exercised in Pal 
; 
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Mall. The ranging of sixty battalions of Volunteers 
q and Militia with the regular troops, the provision of 


i ns for the Volunteers, the proposals for the Militia 


eserve and those as to the Yeomanry are all matters in 
which the public instinct has anticipated the proposals ; 
and especially as to the Volunteers it will feel itself 
justified by knowing that the decision has been taken 
on Lord Roberts’ initiative. 


Other features of the speech also reflect the tendency 
of general opinion. Lord Roberts’ report on the artillery 
in the South African war will be the basis for the 
reappointment of that important arm. On the question 
of the education and training of officers we have the 
declaration that whatever may be the accomplishments 
of our officers their professional training must be the 
first consideration: in this connexion the systems of 
Woolwich and Sandhurst are to be matter for inquiry. 
Nothing could better express the conclusion to which 
most people have come on this matter than the words 
‘* While we do our best to get the cream of the youth 
of Great Britain into our army, we must get out of the 
army those who do not mean to enter it in a profes- 
sional spirit.” That is the principle : tailors’ bills and 
mess expenses were illustrations used by Mr. Brodrick 
in a manner that will appeal equally to common sense 
and the sense of the humorous. 


If we say that ‘‘ honours are easy” between Lord 
Wolseley and Lord Lansdowne, we do not wish to 
belittle the gravity of the revelations made in the 
House of Lords yesterday. Lord Wolseley says that 
four years ago he told Lord Lansdowne in conversation 
that the Biggarsberg Range and Van Reenan’s Pass 
rather than Ladysmith should be occupied by the Natal 
army of defence. This of course is no answer, 
for, as Lord Lansdowne explained, Lord Wolseley 
never said a word in the summer and autumn 
of 1899, when he knew that stores and troops were 
being concentrated at Ladysmith. After Glencoe, 
indeed, the Commander-in-Chief did suggest that our 
forces should fall back behind the Tugela, but Lord 
Lansdowne rightly described this as ‘‘a belated 
inspiration.” As for the one army corps, Lord 
Wolseley admits that like everybody else he under- 
estimated the fighting powers of the Boers. But it 
appears that in June 1899 Lord Wolseley recommended 
that an army corps should be mobilised and at once 
despatched to South Africa, and that Delagoa Bay 
should be seized. This, in his opinion, would have 
ended the war by November : and who shall say he was 
not right? Lord Lansdowne replies that this was a 
policy of ‘‘intimidation,” and would have prejudiced 
the negotiations with Kruger. In other words, the 
Government had not the courage to strike quickly and 
hard, as Lord Wolseley advised, and their responsi- 
bility is tremendous. 


Whatever may be the fate of the British Army, a 
great part of the British officer’s work will always con- 
sist in warfare against savages: and his professional 
manuals ought to teach him something about it. All 
that the drill book has to say however is contained in 
a short paragraph drawn up with reference to Zulu 
tactics and recommending square instead of extended 
formation. This has no earthly bearing on jungle 
fighting where the square is an impossibility, and it 
seems to us that the lessons learnt in the late Ashanti 
campaign ought to be set down officially. Of the 150 
officers who went to the Coast hardly any had special 
experience and mistakes were made. Captain Biss in 
his book on ‘‘ The Relief of Kumasi ” insists for instance 
on the necessity of scouts flanking the advance in the 
jungle even when they must cut their way with knives, 
and the column’s pace is reduced to a mile an hour ; and 

ain on the unwisdom of trusting the black soldier 
with a large supply of ammunition. 


On the question of armament it seems clear that the 
7-pounder guns have been of little use, while the 75- 
millimetre proved admirable for blowing down 
stockades ; but to give full effect to the 18 Ib. shell 
the range had to be estimated at double its real dis- 
tance. All these things were done wrong before they 
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were done right. It is pretty generally admitted that 
officers do not go out of their way to acquire this sort 
of practical information for themselves against the day 
when they may want it: all the more reason that the 
essence of the business should be put in a place where 
they cannot miss it. Sir James Willcocks is not likely 
to continue his career in West Africa: but before he 
goes to other fields of distinction he should put on 
record the results of his experience in the biggest piece 
of bush-fighting that has been done for a generation. 


Large additional captures, including stock, ammuni- 
tion and prisoners, have been made by General French. 
Until this was reported on Friday it had seemed that 
the peace negotiations in the north had arrested all 
warlike operations except in the extreme south, where 
Kritzinger had made a clever escape from another 
cordon. De Wet was last reported at Senekal, it is to 
be hoped on his way north to discuss terms of peace. 
Botha has earned from the beginning the reputation of 
belonging to that party of the Boers of which General 
Joubert was the head, but whether the contumacious 
opinions of De Wet will be made to square with this 
pacific policy is at least doubtful. The treatment of 
the Cape rebels who have been neither loyal enough 
to merit generosity from us nor rebellious enough to 
give valuable help to the Boers is understood to be 
one of the barriers to a mutual understanding. On 
more essential points we shall certainly make no sur- 
renders of principle. 


Mr. Chamberlain did not overestimate the importance 
of women’s emigration, both to this country and the 
colony of their adoption, in his speech on Thursday at 
the annual meeting of the United British Women’s 
Emigration Association. He spoke strongly but not 
too strongly. This emigration goes to the very founda- 
tion of South Africa’s future. A large and sound 
English population is the only solution of the South 
African problem. Naturally, therefore, no greater 
service can be done both to South Africa and the whole 
Empire than to assist fit and proper Englishwomen to 
go out and plant, as it were, English homes in the , 
Transvaal. Without them there can be no home in our ' 
English sense, and without a home our people cannot | 
thrive. It was noticeable, though we should suppose 
it was an accidental omission, that while in connexion | 
with female emigration Mr. Chamberlain spoke of 
manufacturing, industrial and mining development, he | 
said nothing of agriculture. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s speech in the Canadian House 
of Commons on the motion that no more Canadian 
troops should be sent to South Africa should surely 
silence all suggestions that he has repented of the 
support he originally gave to the British cause. Not 
for the first time have the half-dozen recalcitrants in the 
Dominion legislature afforded him an opportunity of 
defending with emphatic eloquence the participation of 
Canada in the war. The question at issue in South 
Africa, he recognised at once, was whether Boer or 
Briton should be master. The Boers appealed to the 
God of battles and the verdict having gone against 
them, they must now take the consequences. Those 
consequences are not very terrible. Sir Wilfrid pledged 
his name that though the Boers have lost independence 
they have not lost freedom. ‘‘ The leader of a defeated 
people,” he says, ‘‘has no right to complain if he 
receives the same treatment which he applied to his 
opponents in his hour of victory.” 


The Powers can hardly complain that China when 
warned against making separate agreements with 
Russia about Manchuria should ask to what extent she 
may rely on European support, if she refuses to sign 
the Convention that Russia is forcing upon her. Appeals 
come from various European and American associations 
in China to their respective Governments but always we 
hear repeated the same story that America is acting 
with Russia and paralysing the concert in spite of the 
proved Russian duplicity ; and the other Powers ap- 
parently do nothing. America seems to be laying the 
flattering unction to her soul that in the game of 
diplomacy she is a match for the Russian and can go 
in with him without being turned to his account. Some 
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Americans are beginning to have doubts of this. They 
are getting uneasy about their trade in Manchuria and 
suspect that Russia has exploited them for her own 
ends. If only the Powers would deal with Russia as 
General Barrow the chief of the British Staff dealt with 
General Wogack in the matter of the railway company’s 
land at Tien-tsin, claimed by Russia as part of their new 
concession! ‘‘ Carry on the siding by armed force if 
necessary” was his message to Mr. Kinder. When 
General Wogack got indignant and protested that the 
matter should be left to diplomacy General Barrow 
replied ‘‘Continue the siding.” The incident is quite 
refreshing. 


When the United States Senate amended the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty out of all recognition, there was only 
one course which a self-respecting nation could possibly 
pursue. Under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, to which 
we now return, we are ina far stronger position. Is 
Lord Lansdowne’s experience as Governor-General of 
Canada now standing him in good stead when negotia- 
ting with the United States? We hope it may be so. 
Some months will now be left us for consideration 
before the Canal question enters into a new phase. 
The question is one that affects not only ourselves but 
the whole world. When the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
was made, Europe had not the same interest it has now 
in distant enterprise. If the United States are bent on 
having the construction of the Nicaraguan Canal in their 
own hands, united Europe might well take up the Panama 
Canal and complete it, neutralise it and bring the United 
States to reason. This would be only a corollary of 
Sir Edward Grey’s statement made in January 1895 
that an interoceanic canal should be subject to inter- 
national control. It is the opinion of the highest military 
experts in the States that such a condition of construc- 
tion would be best for their own country. Unfortunately 
we cannot expect reasonable views to prevail in the 
Senate of to-day. 


An explanatory statement of the Navy Estimates 
1901-2 shows a net total of £30,875,500: an increase 
of £ 2,083,600 on the amount voted for the year 1900-1. 
The total number of men proposed including coast- 
guards and marines is 118,635 being an increase of 
3,745. Owing to a falling off in the Royal Naval 
Reserve alterations are to be made in the pay and the 
— of training. The newly-established Royal Fleet 

eserve will commence its entries of men as from 
1 March, rgo1. During the year better progress has 
been made with the ships under construction: it is 
anticipated that the aggregate expenditure will closely 
approach the provision made in the Estimates and 
largely exceed that of any previous year. The output 
of armour and machinery has also been greatly in- 
creased during the latter half of the year owing to the 
new steps taken by the contractors. The vote for 
vessels to be laid down in 1901-2 is £9,003,256, of 
which £8,465,406 will be applied to the ships in hand 
and to five submarine boats (which were commenced 
in 1900). The balance of £537,850 will be spent in 
placing the ships to be afterwards commenced in such 
a position that the utmost possible work can be put 
into them in 1902-3. A committee has been appointed 
to inquire into the arrears in delivery of hulls, armour 
plates, guns and gun mountings, and machinery 


The Select Committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to report upon His Majesty’s Civil List is a 
strong one, and we trust that it will speedily adopt 
the moderate proposal of the Government. Some 
weeks ago it was suggested in the SatruRDAY REVIEW 
that £500,000 would be a reasonable sum to vote the 
King. The Chancellor of the Exchequer will invite 
the Committee to recommend a Civil List of £470,000, 
as compared with the last Civil List of £385,000, to 
which must be added £60,000 from the Duchy of 
Lancaster, bringing the total income of His Majesty 
up to £530,000, none too much for the Sovereign of 
a rich country like this. As the revenue paid into the 
Exchequer from the Crown lands woods and forests, 
surrendered by His Majesty, amounts to £450,000, it 
will be seen that the maintenance of the monarchy costs 


the taxpayers just £20,000 a year, or roughly the 


salary of the Viceroy of India! 
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The Duke of Cornwall, who will in due time, we 
suppose, be created Prince of Wales, receives £70,000 
a year from the Duchy of Cornwall, a sum which will 
have to be increased by public vote, as the expenses of 
the Heir Apparent are heavy, though they will not, 
for obvious reasons, be so heavy in the present reign 
as in the last. If small economies are to be realised, 
let a beginning be made by abolishing the Buck- 
hounds. It is not as if any of the Royal Family hunted 
with the pack, or were ever likely to. The so-called 
Queen’s stag-hounds have been maintained at the public 
expense for the amusement of private individuals, who 
live near Maidenhead Thicket or who run down from 
town. There is no more reason why the nation should 
pay for the hunting of these gentlemen than for the 
bicyles, say, of the residents at Brighton. To sub- 
stitute Royal foxhounds for Buckhounds would be just 
as objectionable: it would be providing out of the 
taxes amusement, not for the King or the Heir 
Apparent, but for a number of persons who can quite 
well afford to pay for their own pleasures. 


Irish university education is a subject which cannot 
be postponed indefinitely out of deference to ‘‘ Pro- 
testant”’ narrow-mindedness and bigotry. Lord Cado- 
gan’s sympathetic address to the deputation from the 
senate of the Royal University to inquire into the 
working of that body and also into the question of 
university and higher education generally is evidence, 
we hope, that the Government does not intend to be 
frightened out of doing what several of its most dis- 
tinguished members and just those who know Ireland 
best are aware must be done. If the question of 
education alone were involved, there would be no 
more doubt that the whole system outside Trinity 
College Dublin must be revised than there was in the 
case of London University. This is a very practical 
illustration but the position in Ireland may be better 
understood, if we suppose that with the exception of 


,Oxford and Cambridge there were in England no other 


university than the old London University. The 
deputation, composed both of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, is dissatisfied and is agreed that anew system 
must be established. 


Their agreement on leaving Trinity College outside 
the scope of the inquiry simplifies the issue ; though it is 
almost hopeless to expect that its brilliant professors will 
cease to take up that attitude of opposition, so astonish- 
ing in them as presumably advocates of whatever is for 
the good of learning, against the proposal of the special 
provision for a university acceptable to the Roman 
Catholics. We trust the Government will show them 
selves better statesmen than the professors. It will be 
found impossible to amalgamate Protestants and 
Catholics in the Royal University when it is made an 
effective teaching university. Each commission must be 
enabled to carry on its teaching in its own fashion. 
One has as much right as the other though neither 
may be satisfied with the other’s methods. It will be 
no use so managing the matter that the Roman 
Catholics are left out in the end. That leaves the 
education problem still unsolved and Roman Catholic 
grievances still burning. And what will ‘ Protes- 
tantism ” gain by continuing the seminary and foreign 
education of Roman Catholics instead of their education 
in their own country ? 


At the annual dinner of the Association of Chambers 
of Commerce on Wednesday last Lord Salisbury was 
more sardonic, more satirical, in fact more his oratorical 
self than he has been for some time. His speech was 
proportionately entertaining. In the way of really 
savage sarcasm he has not often exceeded his dictum 
that all who are to earn their living by any form of 
commerce ‘from the highest to the lowest” should 
know French and possibly Spanish ‘‘ before thinking 
of Latin.” This was reducing the apostles of ‘‘ modern” 
education to an absurdity. French and Spanish are 
descendants of Latin ; in other words Latin is the con- 
dition precedent of both those languages. Accordingly 
Lord Salisbury recommends that they should be studied 
topsy-turvy fashion. The child is to be studied and 
examined on the assumption that he had no antecedents, 
and that intelligent process having been accomplished, 
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the antecedents are to be studied on the assumption 
that they have no connexion with the child. Apparently 
the theory is that real education (which according to 
Plato is truth) will be best evolved out of two false 
assumptions. 


Lord Salisbury was careful to guard against being 
thought to refer only to those whom necessity debars 
from learning a dead language, for those who are to 
earn their living in the highest branches of commerce 
include the classes of the amplest means commanding 
the longest educational course. It would include, for 
instance, the chairman of the evening, Lord Avebury. 
None are better able to give their sons the very amplest 
education than bankers, the larger stockbrokers, and 
the great foreign merchants. Thus the idea is that 
these rich men’s boys shall give their time at school to 
French and Spanish without thinking of Latin (a 
limitation there will be no difficulty in enforcing) and 
when they go up to Oxford or Cambridge they are to 
make the discovery that there were once some people 
called Romans who spoke a language called Latin. 
Undergraduates who succeed in making the discovery 
will perceive that their education has been one long 
teteor modrepoy or cart before the horse business, when 
a general massacre of schoolmasters should be saved 
only by the fact that very few would ever make the 
discovery at all. On Lord Salisbury’s plan boys will 
not ‘‘ think of Latin” whether before or after French. 


Lord George Hamilton’s letter, in answer to that of 
Sir William Anson summarising the chief points taken 
in the interview on the Coopers Hill case between the 
Secretary of State for India and the University repre- 
sentatives, would be more satisfactory, were it not so 
expressed as to leave in the concession granted as 
little grace as possible. The teachers under dismissal 
are to be heard by the Board of Visitors; so far 
good ; that is a point gained, a point Lord George’s 
critics have always pressed for; but why preface the 
concession by saying it was impracticable? Lord 
George begins his letter with a sketch of the dire 
consequences that will follow on his doing a certain thing 
and then, to the reader’s surprise, does it. From his 
argument that to give teachers a hearing would render 
impracticable any scheme affecting them prejudicially, 
it would appear that Lord George does not understand 
the difference between allowing a person to state his 
case and allowing him to judge it. The only other 
construction his argument will bear is that, if he met 
the professors and lecturers face to face, he would not 
have the courage to do with them as he thought 
right. Ifthat is what he means, we are inclined to 
think the Secretary of State therein shows some self- 
knowledge. In the meantime, to speak of Coopers Hill 
even hypothetically as ‘‘ a questionable institution” is 
not likely to make things smoother. 


With the exception of Home Rails, which continue 
their downward course, markets on the Stock Exchange 
have been firm all round. The fear of dear money in 
New York, which was hardly reasoned out by operators 
on this side, is passing away, and as the spring 
dividends approach, there are signs of a recommence- 
ment of the upward movement. The curious fea- 
ture about this market is that London is gradually 
being cleared of ordinary stock by American buyers, 
and some people predict that there will soon be no 
market at all on this side. This makes the fluctuations 
rapid. Reading and Erie stocks, ordinary and pre- 
ferred, and Denver common were all very fine on 
Friday, Reading ordinary rising to 193. South African 
mines have also been strong, especially Modder- 
fonteins, which touched 12}, the idea being that De 
Wet may now be looked on as a negligible quantity, 
and that the very length of the negotiations with Botha 
shows that an agreement is being come to. As for the 
Budget and the cost of the war, it is argued that the 
mines cannot pay more to the British Government than 
they did to Kruger. De Beers have paid a half-yearly 
dividend of #1, which they have not yet recovered, 
though they are talked to 35. There has been a revival 
in the leading West African shares on a favourable cable, 
Wassaus rising to 64. West Australians continue dull 
and the prey of ‘‘ bear” rumours. Consols closed at 963. 
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MR. BRODRICK’S STATEMENT. 


N R. BRODRICK’S proposals with regard to the 

army appear to us to fall into two parts— 
quantity and quality. He explains that he is going to 
place a larger force at our disposal, and then he takes 
us into his confidence as to how the new machine is to 
be made to work efficiently. We rose from reading his 
speech with a distinct feeling of gratitude, but we should 
be insincere if we were to deny that there was an 
aliquid amari—a certain sense of unreality—in our minds 
also. We have heard so many fair promises as to 
our army, and seen so many belied, that we may be 
pardoned for our cynicism. There is however this 
to be said for the latest remedy. For the first time 
the gravity of the disease is fully recognised ; the usual 
attempt to hush complaint and deride criticism is not 
made ; facts are fairly faced; and an effort towards 
a practical solution made. How far success will follow 
depends in the first instance on the obtaining of 
men. A field army of 260,000 is good. So is 
the scheme which allots 196,000 men to home 
defence, devotes 100,000 to the defence of London 
and sets aside 4,000 more for the staff. Best of all is 
the deduction of 120,000 for recruits and those medi- 
cally unfit for service. But such figures may be worth 
little more than the round numbers inscribed on cheques 
where there are no assets in the bank. Their whole 
value is dependent on the youth of the country honour- 
ing them, and when the war fever is over he will be a 
bold maa who will have much confidence in the new 
military spirit prevailing over our traditional commercial 
instincts. Yeomanry at 5s. a day may be obtained, and 
Volunteers may still find soldiering a pleasant and 
comparatively inexpensive way of getting exercise, 
amusement, and a run in the country now and 
again. But will the 3d. a day messing allowance 
and some such minor concessions raise a force of at 
present 100,000 to a strength of 150,000, and are we 
to expect that the great proportion of these will come up 
to the standard at which Lord Roberts has, we are told, 
appraised some of our auxiliary units? The whole 
basis and foundation on which this portion of the 
scheme rests are men. The primary fault of our army 
is after all that there are not enough men in it, to 
obtain men for it is the crux of the whole situation, and 
the success or failure of Mr. Brodrick’s plan hinges 
entirely on men coming forward. Cubicles in barrack 
rooms will make many a soldier less anxious to leave 
the colours than he often is now, and it is not too soon 
to bring the accommodation and treatment of soldiers 
in barracks generally more in keeping with the standard 
that now prevails in civil life, but unless our experiences 
hitherto are to be completely belied, nothing short of a 
large increase of pay will add to the flow of our recruits. 
The Government has got to compete for a man’s 
services in the labour market, and in markets money is 
the determining factor. More men, and they efficient, 
are to be added to the army, and we are asked to 
believe that they will be forthcoming without our 
putting our hands in our pockets. With the memories 
of successive reorganisations and emendations of the 
pay warrant before us, we may be excused if we scarcely 
share the optimism of the War Minister. 

When however we consider the second portion of 
the statement we can congratulate Mr. Brodrick with 
less reservation. His suggestions towards the training 
of the raw material, which we will for the moment 
assume has been obtained, are on the whole excellent. 
They mark a distinct advance, and if carried out loyally 
and logically can scarcely fail to add enormously to our 
readiness for war. But here again we must insist that 
this loyal enforcement of the schemes foreshadowed is 
as essential to the value of this portion of the state- 
ment as the men are to the other. Lord Salisbury 
was perhaps nearer the truth than he realised when 
he said the other night that men and not methods 
produced good results in war. Napoleon expressed 
the same idea when he declared that there were 
no bad regiments, but only bad colonels. The 
regiment is what he who is its head makes it. So 
is the division or the army corps. Men should be 
appointed to commands not because they are old, 
but because they are capable. And that a man has 
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done good service as a subalternm or a captain by 
no means proves (although it gives ground for an 
assumption in his favour) that he possesses nerve and 
vigour when he is a colonel or a general. To make 
hard and fast rules is impossible. There is an old 
and true saying that a man is as old as he feels. 
Marlborough was fifty-four when he led our army to 
victory at Blenheim, and nearly sixty when he won 
Malplaquet. Moeltke was verging on seventy before he 
showed himself the greatest strategist in Europe, and an 
ideal chief of the staff on active service. Radetzky was 
well over eighty when he brought his last campaign to a 
triumphant conclusicn. Such cases merely go to show 
that we must select men for what they are, not for what 
they ought to be. But they emphasise the fact that 
selection is as desirable in the military as in every 
other profession, and that we should utilise the 
services of the best man we can find, let his antecedents 
and service be what they may. In this connexion we 
may hope that the exhibition we have just had in 
Parliament may not be repeated, and that Mr. Brodrick 
will stiffen his back with greater determination than 
ever, should an attempt be made to review in debate 
the decisions of the War Office as regards the selec- 
tion of officers for command. Moeltke is said to 
have stated that not only had we not got an army, 
but that by the nature of things in our country we 
never could have one. How many of us when we 
read our morning paper on Wednesday must have 
felt the truth of his remark? If the interests of every 
individual, whose friends do not take the same view of 
his merits as do the responsible military advisers of 
the Government, are to be made the subject of a 
wrangle in the Commons, the difficulties in the se- 
lection of officers will indeed be overpowering, but let 
us trust that good sense will prevail, and that now when 
at length the promise that the army will be run on 
business principles is dangled before us it may be not 
rendered nugatory by our legislators. 

Here indeed we are brought face to face with the 
obstacles that stand between us and the possession of 
that businesslike, professional army which Mr. Brodrick 
hopes to place at our disposal. The path is here 
beset with thorns. There is a tradition and feeling 
throughout the great body of our officers which 
despises knowledge and method, which places sport 
above science, and games before professional zeal. 
The surest road to advancement has hitherto not 
usually lain so much through knowledge of professional 
matters as through social success. So long as officers 
have the suspicion that amongst many high in the 
military hierarchy the man who studies, instead of being 
in favour, is less a persona grata than the boon com- 
panion of the racecourse and cricket field, so long shall 
we ‘muddle through it somehow,” as Lord Rosebery 
said we would. Social influence will send society’s friends 
to our small wars on the varieties of ‘‘ special service ” 
which can always be improvised. We shall eventually 
come upon men in high command who have gained 
their laurels solely against savages, and officers pro- 
fusely decorated, who until the present war have never 
been under fire. Mr. Brodrick and Lord Roberts will 
need all their moral courage, all their determination to 
carry through selection when they have to deal with the 
cases of officers who have friends and influence, but let 
them stick firmly to their purpose and they will very 
soon have the powerful lever of public opinion behind 
them. The lesson of 1870 should not be forgotten, 
nor the events in our own history which have just 
occurred. It was not Gravelotte and not Sedan which 
ruined France, it was Algiers and Mexico. It was the 
hill tribes of India and the Arabs of the Sudan, not 
the Boers of Stormberg and Magersfontein, that 
destroyed us about a year ago. Because they 
had found rough and ready methods effective against 
untrained hordes the French imagined that they would 
rout the professional armies of Germany. Because 
primitive formations and personal courage were suffi- 
cient to stop a Dervish charge, men engaged perhaps 
the most efficient infantry in the world with a careless 
self-confidence that could only lead straight to disaster. 
Generals and colonels who attempt to lead their men 
as they might have done in the days of plate armour 
are out of place. It is no longer sufficient for an officer 
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to be brave, and to trust to personal courage and dash 
making up for an absence of skill and forethought. ° 


All honour to our officers for the devotion they have 
shown, but too often has it been exhibited in a desperate 


effort to retrieve a hopeless situation. If bravery were - 


the sole qualification of leadership, we should be rich 


indeed. In every battalion there are perhaps 100 men » 


as brave as can be imagined, yet there is probably 
not one of them fit to command the battalion in 
modern war. We need professional knowledge and 
skill on the part of officers, and it must be 
understood that if they are to pose as leaders they 
must shéw intellectual as well as physical superiority. 
Otherwise they will be outwitted and outmanceuvred 


when they meet an educated foe. Here again another ' 


boulder in Mr. Brodrick’s path is brought to light. 


When we have got our six army corps the difficulty - 


will be to train them. To find six generals at home 


capable of planning, carrying through, and adequately ' 


criticising a series of exercises and manceuvres will be 
by no means an easy matter. As we have already 
hinted, in our army high position is not invariably the 
guarantee of intellectual capacity, and to train an army 
demands intellectual capacity of no mean order. Since 
the process of selection for peace commands is now to 


bind us for war also, it renders choice a matter of grave ' 


responsibility and far-reaching effect, and the War 
Office will need all its discrimination, all its disinterested- 
ness, and all its courage to grapple with the task. 


Touching the War Office itself we have said nothing ~ 


because until the report of the Committee now sitting 
is before us it is somewhat premature to speak. But 
all must hail with approval the arrangement which 
makes for decentralisation and encourages men to take 
responsibility on their own shoulders. The possession 


of power is what makes a man exert his brains. He ~ 


who feels that it is of but little importance what he says 


or does, that his opinion will in all probability be ignored ~ 


or over-ruled, soon loses his keenness, and perhaps finds 
that it is wiser to let things slide, and very likely that it 
‘pays best too in the long run. It is a habit such as this, 
acquired in peace-time, that prevents a man accepting 
responsibility in war, destroys his nerve and paralyses 


his initiative. It is the direct outcome of our highly 


centralised method of doing business in the army, and 
we must away withit. It is not the least matter for 
congratulation that we have at length got a Secretary 
of State for War who realises and endeavours to rectify 
this state of things. 


THE NAVAL ESTIMATES. 


sh statement explanatory of the Navy Estimates 
for 1901-2 put forward by the First Lord of the 


Admiralty is in many respects a more satisfactory docu- _ 


ment than any we have had for some years. Not 
because it foreshadows any extensive programme of 
shipbuilding—indeed many will consider that in view 
of foreign naval efforts our own should be more vigorous 
in this direction—but because it at last recognises that 
adding war vessels and their crews to our existing force 
is not the only requisite for ensuring an efficient modern 
fleet, that is, one capable at short notice of meeting an 
enemy. A modern navy has need of other details of 
equipment hardly less necessary than guns and men 


to work them. For a long time past experts have — 
urged that our fighting squadrons should be made | 


complete with auxiliaries, without which in time of war 
their operations would be seriously hampered. The 
utility of a vessel specially fitted to undertake the 
repairs of machinery, with which the resources of an 
ordinary warship are unable to cope, when a dockyard 
is not at hand—in short the need of a floating work- 
shop, was fully demonstrated in the war between the 
United States and Spain when Admiral Sampson 
maintained a close biockade of Santiago. It is no doubt 


desirable that as far as possible all warships should ~ 


be self-contained, and the tendency has been to add 
to their stores, while removing nothing, until it is found 
that increasing the displacement does not enable a 
proportionately more powerful armament to be given. 
Space must be found for bigger torpedoes, more 
submarine mines, electric lights, net defence and other 
articles unknown when the first ironclad took the water 


| 
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It has become evident that much of this additional 
equipment could be advantageously carried in a 
special vessel, so that it may be used by a squadron 
when required. Torpedo flotillas also require some 
such parent craft from which they may replenish 
their quickly exhausted stock of fuel and water, obtain 
a fresh crew, and generally relieve a commander-in- 
chief from the anxiety that their presence with his 
squadron must entail. Then the modifications in marine 
engines and boilers have not only rendered the use of 
fresh water essential but precluded in many localities 
the feeding of the boilers with anything but distilled 
water. Taking other requirements for cooking, wash- 
ing and drinking into consideration, the ordinary ship’s 
distilling apparatus is now inadequate, and hence 
special distilling vessels have become necessary 
accompaniments of a fleet. Provision is being 
made for them and our only criticism is of the 
delay in recognising such obvious facts. At one 
time it almost seemed as if to suggest anything, how- 
ever useful, to the naval authorities was to ensure an 
obstinate refusal even to consider it. Take the case of 
submarine boats. They may be of little value and no 
one in this country has advocated their adoption. 
But it has been constantly urged that until we obtain 
one or two of these craft, we not only cannot test their 
capabilities but must remain in ignorance of the best 
method of meeting them should they prove formidable. 
itis now gratifying to find the Admiralty conceding 
the reasonableness of this view and taking steps to 
acquire five of these mysterious submarines. 

To some people the only criterion of a Government's 
action towards the navy is the amount of money it 
proposes to spend on it. These will no doubt be 
satisfied in observing that the sum allotted to the navy 
for the new financial year is over thirty millions ; being 
an increase of two millions as compared with the ex- 
penditure for 1900. Deducting the non-effective vote 
for retired pay, pensions and gratuities amounting to 
nearly two millions, we have a sum of practically 
twenty-nine and a half millions given for the maintenance 
and strengthening of the fleet. This seemsa large sum 
compared with what was considered sufficient twenty 
or even ten years ago, but it is the inevitable result of 
inadequate preparation in the past, and the increased 
cost of war material whether on land or sea. The two 
less satisfactory points connected with these estimates 
are the small number of new warships to be com- 
menced before 1902 and the failure to provide an 
efficient reserve of seamen to supplement our permanent 
force on the outbreak of hostilities, as well as to fill up 
the casualties which the conditions of war invariably 
bring. The large sum required for construction is 
mainly absorbed by vessels ordered in former years, 
several of which should have been completed twelve 
months ago. It is very disquieting to find that even 
now our building programmes are affected by causes 
operative so far back as 1897 and that we have not yet 
returned to that satisfactory condition which enabled a 
first-class battleship to be turned out in two years. The 
preliminary report of the committee on Belleville boilers 
is not reassuring as to the wisdom displayed in so 
largely committing ourselves to a generator, difficulty in 
installing which has led to much of the delay in the case 
of the new ships. On the other hand the armour supply 
has improved and an addition been made to the number 
of manufacturers of this important article, so we may 
hope in future that this country may have its orders 
to contractors fulfilled at least as rapidly as those of 
foreign nations. It is obvious that until arrears of 
building are cleared off no new programme of any 
dimensions can be laid down except on paper. Even 
the modest number of ships provided under new con- 
struction in the estimates will not for the most part be 
commenced until late in the year, for the amount to be 
expended on them does not exceed a million. We 
trust, however, that if later on it should be found 
possible to lay down more battleships and cruisers, 
a supplementary estimate will be brought forward, 
since additions to foreign navies—notably in Germany 
and Russia—are being made out of all proportion to the 
interests they have at stake at sea, at any rate as com- 
pared with this country. When ten years ago we com- 
menced to strengthen our fleet, and wher our standing 
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force of seamen and marines was under 70,000, most 
people thought a maximum of 100,000 would suffice for 
a peace establishment, while a reserve of half that 
number would meet the extra requirements of war. 
We have, however, considerably advanced beyond the 
number then thought sufficient for the permanent force, 
while the reserve has made little progress. Last year 
the number of officers, seamen, marines, boys and 
coastguard voted was 114,880. For the coming year 
the number is to be 118,636, an increase of 3,756. 
This increase is divided generally among the 
different branches including 1,000 additional Marines. 
There is thus no apparent intention of discontinu- 
ing this old force, as some advocate ; it is efficient 
and not costly and too valuable a portion of the navy 
lightly to be discarded. The statement on the Naval 
Reserve is not satisfactory. The attempt to increase its 
efficiency by requiring those joining it to serve in the 
fleet for six months has resulted in the numbers falling 
off and hence it is proposed to reduce the time to three 
months. This is insufficient to enable these men to 
derive all the advantages of discipline and training which 
a longer period in a man-of-war imparts. We shall be 
constrained to rely for a Naval Reserve upon men who. 
have passed through the fleet after a shortened term of 
service. This we are trying tentatively by enrolling 
men who, having completed twelve years’ service, then 
either take their discharge or re-engage for a further 
period. It may be found desirable to shorten the term 
and allow men to join the reserve after the same service 
which now enables them to qualify for the Coastguard. 


AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENTS IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 


“Ts two peoples in South Africa have remained 

‘* strangers ” to each other, because the English 
have gathered in the towns and on the mines, while the 
Dutch have clung resolutely to their farms and to the 
veldt. As the Dutch will not leave the land, there is but 
one way in which the barrier can be brokendown. An 
English populetion must be planted side by side with 
the Dutch on the land; and for this purpose fresh 
English immigrants, differing from the classes which 
have hitherto made their homes in South Africa, must 
be provided. 

If this is the true solution of the nationality diffi- 
culty in South Africa, it is not too soon to begin 
to think of ways and means. Already in a former 
issue of the SaturDAY REview a scheme was outlined 
based upon the method by which European planters 
were established in Java, when the culture system was 
introduced into that island some seventy years ago. 
The essence of that scheme was the advance of capital 
by the Imperial Government to selected yeomen settlers, 
and the repayment of the capital so advanced (together 
with interest) in instalments spread over a term of 
years. The difficulty of that plan consists in the fact 
that it involves a further demand upon the overburdened. 
taxpayers of the United Kingdom. The money would 
come back, but still it would add some millions to the 
cost of the war already swollen beyond all expectation. 
That being so, we must assume that all that the 
Imperial Government can be expected to do is to 
lend its credit. In this case the sum _ required 
for the development of agricultural areas by irriga- 
tion and light railways, and for providing the new 
settlers with the necessary capital will fall upon the 
Transvaal and Orange River administration, that is 
practically on the gold-mining industry. Let us put 
this sum at £12,000,000, and assume that the Trans- 
vaal administration, backed by an Imperial guarantee, 
can raise the loan at 3 per cent. This rate of interest 
with the addition of a sinking fund of 1 per cent. would. 
make the new administration responsible for an annual 
charge of £480,000. At first sight this seems a con- 
siderable burden. Nevertheless it would be only about 
one-third of the annual robbery inflicted upon the 
mining industry by the Boer Government in respect of 
two items of economic extortion. It is estimated that 
the excessive charges of the Netherlands Railway and 
the dynamite monopoly cost the gold industry respec- 
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tively £1,000,000 and £350,000. While of the 
£5,000,000 of annual revenue raised by the Boer 
Government only one-third was spent upon the legiti- 
mate cost of administration, the balance being absorbed 
by armaments and less defensible objects. Moreover 
this loan and the consequent liability to pay interest and 
sinking fund might be regarded as the Transvaal 
contribution to the cost of the war. That is to 
say, instead of requiring a contribution for this 
purpose England might accept the undertaking of 
the Transvaal administration to spend £12,000,000 
upon the settlement of British immigrants in the two 
colonies. 

How is this £12,000,000 to be expended? There 
are two plans which have especially commended them- 
selves to the best and most influential local opinion. In 
the first place districts in the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colonies not yet capable of supporting farmers 
and their families must be developed by irrigation and 
light railways, and military settlers drawn from the 
forces of all ranks now in South Africa must be 
established upon them. In the second, farms already 
rendered productive must be purchased, and Yeomen 
settlers selected by an emigration board in England 
must be provided with capital and established upon 
them. The first plan will require time, but as it is 
intended to provide settlements for Reservists, Imperial 
Yeomen, Colonials, and members of the South African 
Constabulary, this will be no objection, since the in- 
tended settlers will be employed in their military duties 
for some time to come. Suitable tracts of land must 
be selected by commissioners and the necessary works 
projected by irrigation officers imported from India and 
Egypt. In each district or settlement allotments of 


agricultural land, varying in extent with the greater or . 


less productiveness of the soil but sufficient in all cases 
to support a family, should be assigned to each settler, 
and in addition to their allotments the members of each 
settlement should enjoy grazing rights over a common 
tract of unirrigated land. Since liability to military 
service would be an essential element in this scheme, 
it would be necessary to pay an annual stipend with a 
horse allowance to each settler. Putting this stipend 
at a maximum of £50, the cost of 4,000 military 
colonists would entail a further expenditure of 
£200,000 per annum on the colonial administration. 
The selection and development of the land required 
would absorb £ 3,000,000 of the loan. 

The second plan would have for its object the esta- 
blishment of an English Yeoman class side by side with 
the Dutch farmers. Universal experience goes to show 
that 4,000 acres is the smallest holding that a South 
African farmer can take, if he is to make a livelihood 
out of the land. Assuming that suitable land could be 
bought at 7s. 6d. an acre, each farm would cost £ 1,500. 
Another y 1,500 would be required for the purchase of 
stock and Zz 1,000 more for additional buildings and 
other incidental expenses. On this scale we get 
£4,000 as the capital necessary for each yeoman, and 
the establishment of 2,000 yeomen in the two colonies 
would absorb £8,000,000 of the proposed loan. If the 
yeoman paid for the interest and sinking fund on the 
capital advanced to him, he would have to meet a 
charge of £160 per annum, besides providing for the 
needs of himself and his family. On the other hand, 
he would eventually become owner of both land and 
stock. In this way the Transvaal administration 
would recover two-thirds of the annual charges in 
respect of the loan from the yeomen settlers ; it would 
have to pay, however, the interest and sinking fund on 
the £3,000,000 spent on irrigation and light railways 
and the stipends of the military settlers. 41,000,000 
would be required for initial and administrative ex- 
penses in connexion with both plans, and the liability 
for the whole loan of £12,000,000 would rest, as 
already stated, upon the new administration of the two 
colonies. The effect which might reasonably be 
expected from the establishment of 4,o00 military 
settlers and 2,000 yeomen and their families, all English 
in blood, in the Transvaal and Orange River colonies 
will be understood, when it is remembered that before 
the war broke out there were probably only 15,000 
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LIGHT HORSES AND THE WAR, 


‘= horse-breeding question has been debated over 
and over again in history ; but the South African 
war has given an unprecedented stimulus to argu- 
ment. Our expenditure of horseflesh—the waste some 
have called it—has been enormous; we have ‘sent 
buyers to foreign countries in quest of horses,» but 
appear to have strangely neglected the home in- 
dustry. There are now in the United Kingdom very 
many horses which could have been bought at a 
reasonable price; but for one reason or another the 
authorities have preferred to attend foreign markets 
and to take for our troops cattle of which the 
foreigner was only too glad to be rid. Englishmen 
have offered to collect some horses for the inspection of 
army buyers, but the answer has been returned that at 
present their use is not required. Meanwhile horse- 
breeding has gone on in the United Kingdom with as 
much zeal as ever, and the month of March always 
brings with it two shows which give us some idea of 
what is going on in the horse-breeding world. Last 
week the Hackney Horse Society held its annual 
show at the Agricultural Hall, and during the 
present week we have seen at Islington what 
has been practically three shows compressed into 
one. The competition for the King’s Premiums took 
place on Tuesday; the Hunters’ Improvement and the 
Polo Pony Societies filling up the week between them. 
The last two weeks have served to emphasise the 
difference between a driving and a riding horse, for 
whereas the hackney men are concerned almost 
exclusively with the breeding of horses adapted for 
harness work, from the pony to go in one of the now 
popular small cars or carts to the horse of seventeen 
hands suited for what used to be designated dress 
occasions, this week’s show brought into the ring at 
the Agricultural Hall animals either adapted to get 
saddle horses and ponies or themselves fitted for the 
work. 

It can hardly be said that the modern hackney is 
very popular with the outside public. In America 
hackneys are sought to cross with the trotting horse of 
the country. The French, German and Austrian Govern- 
ments purchase hackneys with the object of keeping up 
a proper supply of horses for artillery, transport and 
other purposes; but we in England appear to have 
neglected our opportunities in this respect. Although 
we are by no means indifferent to the harness-horse, 
the average Englishman takes supreme interest in the 
saddle-horse—racer, steeplechaser or hunter—and the 
show which came to an end on Friday proved that we 
can and do breed plenty of good horses, though of 
course, as every practical breeder knows well, swans 
will turn out to be geese only too frequently. The cry 
is often raised that our thoroughbred sires are not all 
that they should be: but those who looked over the 
King’s Premium horses on Tuesday should be of opinion 
that they are quite good enough to secure the best of 
stock, if only suitable mares are found for them, 
though the judging might have been better. Too 
much is said of the excellence of the blood-horse 
of an earlier day; it may very reasonably be doubted 
whether Dr. Syntax and other horses about which 
people talk with such glib enthusiasm, though they 
probably never saw them, were one ‘whit superior 
to the thoroughbreds seen on Tuesday last. The 
sequel came on Wednesday. We then saw a 
number of mares of from one to six years of age, in 
many cases the daughters of horses which have won 
royal premiums or who have competed for them, out 
of mares of which many are registered in the Hunter 
Improvement Society’s Stud Book. To a large number 
of these an exception could be taken ; but they were 
at least as good as those which any other country could 
produce, and the owners of the horses exhibited would 
be content to keep them if a fair price were not forth- 
coming. To give one instance, three hundred guineas 
were asked for a mare which, while she obtained a 
premium last year, was on Wednesday passed over by 
the judges and did not receive recognition of any kind. 

What the rank and file of horse-breeders want 


families of Boers in the Transvaal, and 10,000 in the...more than anything else is a market at which they 


Free State. 


can show their wares, and it is because these spring 
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shows attract buyers in such numbers that they are 
gaining in popularity. A dealer or agent in search 
of a horse or horses will not spend a large sum 


in travelling and hotel expenses to look over 


one or two horses; but he will willingly attend 
a place where a number are collected together. 
The Shire and Hackney shows end with a sale by 
auction and the societies, especially that devoted to 


shire horses, reap a great benefit from commissions. 


But though often financially successful sales of half- 


_bred stock are never quite so popular as those of 


other breeds, unless some well-known stud of hunters 


.comes to the hammer, and then all the hard-riding 


men,compete for their possession. If horses are not 
bred on a reasonably large scale in the United 


‘Kingdom, we should have to confess that the money 


given by Government towards the subsidising of 
stallions is no better than wasted, for on Tuesday no 
fewer than twenty-nine premiums worth a hundred and 


fifty pounds each were awarded. In these circum- 


stances it appearsonly reasonable that the Government 
should make some attempt to benefit by its own outlay. 
The experience of officers who have taken part in the 


-war in South Africa has been that the English and Irish 


horses have stood long journeys and hardships better 


than those which have been picked up here there and 


everywhere ; it is quite time that some scheme were 


devised for buying for the use of the army from 


English and Irish breeders horses which are fitted for 
military service. Germany has just added five pounds 


to the hitherto recognised price for army horses, and it 


is stated to be by no means improbable that a further 
advance may be made next year. Horses of all kinds, 
which just fall short of being good enough to command 
high prices as hunters or carriage horses, would never- 
theless make excellent army remounts. 


A VISIT TO RODIN. 


MAN rather below the middle height, with incisive 
wey blue eyes, a broad, curving downward 
drooping nose, a shaggy beard, grey with gleams of 
red in it, and M. Rodin stands before you. His 
manner is courtesy itself as he takes you round and 
shows you the various works that are (or rather were) 
to be seen in the Exhibition Rodin and unfortunately 
were seen by too few. When he finds you are 
interested and explains in vigorous picturesque lan- 
uage the sense and meaning of his great creations, you 
feel that you are in the presence of a man, who is not 
only an artist of supreme genius, but who is a poet 
and a philosopher as well. M. Rodin is the Wagner 
of sculpture. As Wagner endowed music, so Rodin 
has endowed modern sculpture with new capabilities 
and larger powers. In his hands the marble and bronze 
lives, and lives not with an anaemic, grudging 
measured-out life, which is all that law, habit, and 
convention have left to the sleek, black-coated citizen 
of to-day, but with the full-blooded prodigal abounding 
force that was the characteristic of the earlier peoples of 
the world. Whether you like his work or not, it cannot 
deave you cold, and any sculpture but the best is too 
‘apt to leave you cold. It deals with materials that are 
too hard and rebellious for pigmies to handle, but 
.when a master appears, how pliant and responsive they 
become ! ; 
‘ In what school has M. Rodin trained his extra- 
ordinary powers? He tells you himself: in the school 
of nature, and he was led to nature by Michael Angelo. 
When he first wrought he was tied and bound by the 
small, stiff, formai ideas of that day. The study of 
Michael Angelo quite set him free from these, and 
under the influence of that incomparable master, his 
style broadened and strengthened, till he too began to 
oduce masterpieces. is ‘* Creation of Man ”—the 
Tens rising, as it were, out of the earth, his mother 
to whom he is looking down in wonder and perplexity, 
and equipped by her with the vast physical force. that 
she would bestow upon her first-born child—is evidently 
inspired by Michael Angelo. But though he began, he 
did not end, with him. He had yet to learn from 


a still mightier master. Slowly, with infinite labour . 


and ungonquerable patience, he wrested from Nature, 
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one by one, the secrets that the greatest artists alone 
can grasp, andin that school he is a learner still, with, 
as he says, ever-extending glimpses of an ever-extending 
knowledge, the limits of which no man can hope to 
reach. Here is one of his methods. He does not place 
his models in pre-arranged attitudes. He leaves them 
to move about freely, and in the easy, natural play of 
their limbs and muscles, he seizes many suggestions of 
great value. In his opinion beauty is not so rare as 
many people suppose. Sometimes it appears in the 
commonest objects, if you know how and where to look 
for it. And in any case Nature unconstrained has 
always a nobility of its own. Especially he delights to 
express the principle of dualism, which, whether it be of 
attraction or repulsion, underlies all nature. On my 
remarking this, he replied that ‘‘the most unintelligent 
man and woman, when they love or when they hate 
(and hate is after all only love reversed) take on some- 
thing of splendour, as they feel nature about them.” In 
these latter days it is but a wan and faded splendour, 
corresponding with the subdued tone of our passions 
and our garments. 

I will endeavour to describe one or two of his works, 
which reveal the texture of his mind. A colossal hand, 
the hand of the Creator, is thrust out of a cloud and 
holds a clod of earth, out of which is formed a man 
and a woman. Their mission here, during the brief 
span of life allotted to them, is, according to Nature, 
merely to fulfil the first commandment given to man, 
‘‘increase and multiply.” Passionately they cling 
together in a loving embrace, knowing full well how 
soon they will turn to earth again, and look upon each 
other no more forever. Again, there is a figure of 
Death, of death not crowned with terrors, as he 
appears to imaginations appalled with visions of retri- 
butive justice, but covered with flowers, the ‘‘ delicate 
death” of the old Pagan world. The figure, with 
drooping head and relaxed limbs, slumbers in blissful 
ease, content to have put off the burden of life, and 
Earth, pleased to receive back her foster-child, strews 
her over with choice garlands and fresh-fallen leaves. 

I am tempted to describe other small works of great 
interest and beauty, as it is impossible to describe 
the great ones in terms that would convey any true idea 
of their amazing force and fecundity. I must how- 
ever give a brief account of two of them—‘‘ The Gate 
of Hell” and ‘‘ The Tower of Labour.” I understand 
that a site has already been chosen for the former, and 
the latter is barely more than a project. The ‘‘ Gate of 
Hell ” is to be cast in bronze, and surely there has been 
nothing to equal it since Ghiberti’s bronze doors at 
Florence became the wonder and admiration of the 
world. It is Dante’s ‘‘ Purgatorio” made visible, and 
I doubt if the vivid, fiery words of that tremendous 
poem more searchingly impress the mind of a reader 
than Rodin’s rising, falling, swaying, struggling, 
tense, tortured figures impress the eye of the observer. 
There are more than a hundred and twenty of these 
figures, in every conceivable attitude with infinitely 
varying expressions. Sometimes a whole character is 
indicated by the mute appeal of a hand or the suggestive 
pose of a limb. The three figures that support the 
portal, on which the words ‘‘ Lasciate ogni speranza 
voi che entrate” are written, are men of prodigious 
muscular power, the body of each a glorious specimen 
of the sculptor’s art, but having countenances on which 
such profound unutterable woe and despair are graven, 
that they seem as if they had been dipped in the very 
atmosphere of hell. Truly Rodin is a worthy interpreter 
of Dante. Only genius can properly interpret genius, 
and the hand of Rodin might well have been guided by 
7 of Dante, when he created ‘‘The Gate of 

e 

‘*The Tower of Labour” is as gracious a composi- 
tion as the other is gruesome. M. Rodin conceived it 
when he was looking at the column of Trajan with its 
array of figures circling up towards the top, and not to 
be seen distinctly more than a few feet from the ground. 
Why not, he thought, put the Column of Trajan into the 
Tower of Pisa? And that is what he has done in the 
admirable model which he has planned and partly 
executed. The column.is encircled by a stairway, but 
without steps,,and of an easy inclination, winding up- 
wards along open arches so that the air and. light. cae 
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freely enter. On the column will be carved a history 
of Labour. Beneath the platform, on which the Tower 
stands, there will be vaults, in which those who work 
in the bowels of the earth will be represented. The 
platform will be approached on one side by two 
flights of steps. On the opposite corners stand two 
colossal figures representing Labour by Day and Labour 
by Night, of which there is so much under the con- 
ditions of modern industry. On either side of the 
doorway, and above it, there are seated figures, 
one of them a symbol of physical work bearing a 
spade, the other of mental work, holding a pen. 
On entering the Tower the gradual development 
of Labour since the earliest recorded times will be 
unfolded. The toiling generations of men, each gene- 
ration dressed in the costume and engaged upon the 
occupation appropriate to the period, will be exhibited 
to our eyes. Thus the labourers of the world, from 
ancient to modern times, can be seen and studied, as 
they stand out from the column in bold relief, carved as 
the figures in the Parthenon frieze. The column is 
crowned by the angel of blessing, bringing down from 
heaven, health and prosperity the rewards (for Labour is 
twice blessed), that the gods bestow upon work well 
done. 

Surely the nation that, above all others, has a per- 
ception of the high value and intrinsic importance of all 
great art will not allow so glorious a conception to 
remain unfulfilled. The Eiffel Tower stands ugly, 
gaping, in the eye of the world, the fit symbol of an 
industrial, mechanical age. But will not Paris, who has 
reared this edifice of black twisted iron and therein 
shown how modern she is, rear also an edifice of white, 
graven stone, and therein show how much of the old 
Greek spirit still lives in her heart? She at least is not 
wholly given up to the Philistines. Of our own country 
this is not the placeto speak. But when one hears that 
two superb Vandykes are allowed to go to Berlin, on 
the ground that this nation is too poor to buy therm, one 
feels how dead it is to the true proportion of things. 
Too poor! when we are spending a million and a 
quarter a week in slaughtering a few Dutch farmers. 
Of such is the kingdom of England. As Athens treated 
Pheidias, as Milan treated Leonardo, as Florence treated 
Michael Angelo, so should Paris treat Rodin, so should 
every country and city treat a really great artist, 
when, only too seldom, he happens to appear within 
its borders. In glorifying him it glorifies itself, for the 
power of just and true appreciation is only given to 
the most enlightened and intellectual of nations. 
M. Rodin is already past middle age. The years of 
work that can lie before him are therefore grow- 
ing painfully few. But his brain is teeming with 
great ideas, which he has still the virile energy to carry 
out, and one felt it was an almost sinful waste of his 
time to occupy him even for a few minutes in conversa- 
tion, for one would like him to be always endowing 
stolid marble blocks with deathless life. 1 may add 
that his portrait busts have a unique character of their 
own, and acurious something which I can only compare 
to the effect produced by Leonardo’s portrait of Mona 
Lissa. He told me that among his pupils he found 
that women were quicker to grasp his ideas and 
methods than men. I can well believe it, but I doubt 
much if women will ever have sufficient executive 
power to stamp them enduringly upon marble. There 
lies the secret of his genius, and will | fear perish 
with it. 

Ernest BECKETT. 


JACQUOU LE FOLLET. 


T™ bourgeois of Paris, like every bourgeois, has 
4 his Sunday tie and his Sunday coat ; his wife has 
her Sunday bonnet ; his daughters have each a dress of 
turquoise blue or heliotrope: when they have donned 
this finery they are ‘‘endimanchés.” No one, seeing 
them, can be dubious as to the day ; the heliotrope puts 
an end to all perplexity—instantly you can safely wager, 
you may swear, even if you have been an invalid for 
months or a traveller for years, even if you have lost 
all count of time, that it is Sunday. . But in the village 
of Santois—half an hour from the Ga.e S. Lazare— 
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the few hundred inhabitants are ‘‘ endimanchés ” three 
times a week, on Wednesdays and Saturdays as well 
as Sundays. The Wednesday and Saturday finery is 
the same as the Sunday finery, not a trinket has been 
held over ; and if the church bells do not summon the 
villagers to High Mass on those common days, other 
bells from the cobbled square call them merrily to the 
market. And the aristocracy of Santois, a petite bour- 
geoisie that has retired and raised six-roomed villas 
after thirty years’ ‘‘économies,” has also ‘‘dressed.” 
Still, one incongruity is noticeable : each person carries 
a basket ; and not a fancy thing, not the little pannier 
in which the heroine of a melodrama might pack 
fresh eggs and honeysuckle; but a stout basket, a 
veritable market-basket. All foods are housed in it, 
enough food to last from Wednesday until Saturday. 
As Santois holds its bi-weekly conversazione, the 
baskets become laden, heavy. The villagers dis- 
perse, smilingly bear off their burdens; and then the 
aristocrats look about for an idler, a ne’er-do-well 
(Santois, like all villages, has ne’er-do-wells) to carry 
the baskets to the six-roomed villas in exchange for 
sous. Many idlers come forward, and are engaged. 
Most of them are scrubby, clumsy; but the readiest, 
the most agile of them all is Jacquou—‘‘ le Follet” as 
they call him, as he likes to be called: shock-headed, 
with tow-coloured hair, light restless eyes, a loose 
mouth, a lean face, the lank figure of a boy of seven- 
teen, the brain of a child of seven, but in reality—so 
the villagers affirm—thirty years of age or more. He 
is hailed as Jacquou, and he laughs. He laughs again 
as he takes the basket, and as he raises it, and when he 
rests it on his shoulders. He laughs stupidly, and his 
mouth twitches when he laughs. ‘‘ Viens, Jacquou,” 
says his patron. ‘‘ Va, Jacquou,” cry the idlers ; and, 
“T’as de la veine, Jacquou ;” and, laughingly, ‘‘ Que 
t’es beau aujourd’hui, Jacquou!” And Jacquou con- 
tinues to laugh, and only pauses in his laughter 
to reply: ‘‘Oui, moi Jacquou. Moi Jacquou le 
Follet.” ‘“Mais oui,” retort the idlers, ‘‘ t’es 
Jacquou le Follet, Monsieur Jacquou le Follet.” And 
Jacquou le Follet, bearing off his basket, laughs, 
laughs, laughs. 

No one feared Jacquou le Follet when we encountered 
him on the market-place six months ago. ‘Ca est 
maniaque,” Santois admitted ; ‘‘ mais ¢a est bon, bon ; 
ca ne se fache jamais; ¢a rit continuellement.” And it 
was true—Jacquou laughed continually; and his 
laughter was so familiar that the villagers did not 
even shudder when it rang out suddenly, eerily, at 
night. ‘‘Jacquou is returning from the station,” 
was all they said; for Jacquou was hired sometimes 
by the Santois aristocrats to light them with 
his lantern to the station ; or to light them home, as the 
way was rough and dark. They trusted Jacquou; and 
yet he was an uncanny spectacle in the moonlight, with 
his lantern and his laugh. Often he wandered abroad 
all night ; and the garde champétre described how he, 
on more than one occasion, had come suddenly upon 
Jacquou, laughing at the windmills . . . but laughing 
“mon cher” . . . in spite of the mud and the mist. 
And the garde champétre also trusted Jacquou : trusted 
him so implicitly that he allowed him to carry a knife— 
a long, sharp knife—with which he dug out mushrooms 
and made sticks. 

Santois, in fact, was kind to Jacquou le Follet ; 
but his parents rarely humoured him. They were 
the hardest workers in the village, and it crossed 
them to see Jacquou incompetent and _half-witted, 
whereas they themselves were healthy and strong. 
They farmed, and they grew vines. They were 
never idle; incessantly and all together they toiled, 
father, mother, and two stalwart sons. And they 
scarcely spoke to Jacquou; and Jacquon never spoke 
to them. He ate his meals in silence, whereas they 
reviewed the labours of the day; and they never 
asked: Where is Jacquou? Never inquired: What 
have you been doing, Jacquou? Never gave 
him his beloved, better-sounding title, Jacquou le 
Follet. Consequently Jacquou shunned the farm, the 
family ; and, out of revenge, never brought home 
mushrooms for the table, but presented them instead to 
the garde champétre for his table, and to the villagers 
for theirs. The ne’er-do-wells (who hated Jacquou’s 
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parents because, sober folks as well as hard workers, 
they spent none of their earnings over the wine-seller’s 
zinc counter) loved to make Jacquou tipsy ; then to chaff 
him about ‘‘ le vieux singe, ton pére,” ‘‘ la vieille com- 
mére, ta mére,” ‘‘ tes sacrés fréres.”” When the ne’er- 
do-wells themselves were tipsy, their jokes grew 
coarser, then vile. Invariably Jacquou’s mother, 
falsely reputed of loose conduct in her youth, be- 
came the subject of unseemly jests. She had been 
generous to her son. She had given him a dozen men 
amongst whom he might choose his father. Was he 
not grateful ? Was he not fortunate? And Jacquou, 
tipsy and bewildered, would laugh and laugh; and 
when the ne’er-do-wells had tired of insulting the 
mother, they insulted the son by assuring him that 
he had no name. And Jacquou would laugh and laugh, 
and tipsily reply, ‘‘Si; si. Moi m’appelle Jacquou le 
Follet, Jacquou le Follet, Jacquou le Follet. Moi pas 
besoin de pére ni mére.” 

But one wintry afternoon an accident happened to 
Jacquou. The roads were frozen, and he slipped, and 
fell, striking his head against a stone. A neighbour 
found him sitting by the roadside, bewildered; with 
blood trickling down from the cut above his face. The 
neighbour took him by the arm and led him home; the 
mother opened the door to them. And when she 
saw Jacquou blood-stained, and bewildered, with a 
timid doubt of her in his light eyes, something of 
buried affection awoke in her. She was kind. She 
pressed the neighbour to enter. She put her arm round 
Jacquou; she led him to her room; she bathed the 
cut, made him lie down on her own bed ; and, kneeling 
beside him, she stroked his shock of hair and 
murmured: ‘‘ Mon pauvre Jacquou. Mon pauvre fils, 
Jacquou. Mon pauvre, pauvre Jacquou:” and Jacquou, 
amazed, felt a tear fall upon his brow. And Jacquou 
did not laugh then. Nor did he laugh when, after 
stealthily escaping from the house whilst his mother 
was preparing the evening meal, he entered the wine- 
shop a few hours later. The ne’er-do-wells, greeting 
him as usual, gave him beer; and Jacquou drank 
several glasses, but he did not clap his hands nor nod 
his head, nor Jaugh when the jesting at his family’s 
expense began. More beer was called for, but it had 
po exhilarating effect on Jacquou. At last he was 
told that he was proud to-night: and that this was 
wrong. He had no right to be proud, no reason. Did 
Jacquou know what a bastard was? Let him ask his 
mother : she would know: she would have to admit 
that he had no name. . . . At that moment Jacquou 
rose stupidly, and, standing upright, appeared as 
though he were listening to something. His mouth 
twitched ; perhaps the words ‘‘ Mon pauvre Jacquou, mon 
pauvre fils, Jacquou—mon pauvre, pauvre Jacquou” 
recurred tohim. He put his hand up to his forehead ; 
perhaps he was seeking the spot where his mother’s 
tears had fallen. But suddenly ‘‘ whilst he was thus 
musing, the fire kindled.” With eyes aflame, and 
a furious shout, Jacquou sprang upon the man who 
had insulted his mother’s honour; and drawing out 
his knife, before the others could prevent him, stabbed 
him to the heart. And then, for the first time that 
night, Jacquou laughed—laughed and laughed and 
laughed. 

This is how Jacquou le Follet ceased to be the village 
jest, and became the hero of a story heard to-day in the 
wineshop with bated breath. This is why on market- 
days the ne’er-do-wells alone remain to carry home the 
baskets of the Santois aristocracy ; and why, on dark 
nights, no one sees the flash of Jacquou le Follet’s 
lantern, nor hears his laugh ring out suddenly, eerily, in 
the road between the village and the station. This is 
also why the garde champétre misses Jacquou le Follet 
during his midnight rounds, misses his lantern and his 
laugh, his bundle of mushrooms, his long, sharp knife 
and his heavy stick. For—the flicker of manhood that 
made Jacquou le Follet his mother’s avenger has earned 
for him free quarters for life in the State establishment 
—” by the most polite of peoples as the House of 
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THE OLD ZOO AND THE NEW.* 
I.—Tue BaAstTILLE OF THE BEASTS. 


SMALL book, purporting to be a walk through the 
Zoological Gardens, may serve as an occasion for 
reviving a much-needed protest. In making it we do 
not—let us say once for all—attack the Zoological 
Society as an institution, nor—though it does not here 
fall in our way to talk about it—are we unmindful 
of its good work. It is against its mistakes only 
that we lift our voice. Meanwhile we may say that 
we should like this little book better were it written 
in a more sober-serious manner and less in that 
jaunty, jocose dig-in-the-ribs sort of style which too 
many writers adopt now when treating of animals. 
This and the loose, slipshod way in which many of the 
sentences are constructed, sometimes indeed only just 
managing to be grammatical, is much to be deprecated. 
Still more unpleasant is a certain something which we 
catch now and again and which we know not how to 
define except by the word ‘‘ newspaper,” which when 
used thus ‘‘in pessimam partem” is, we fear, a harsh 
one. We are sorry but really Mr. Aflalo should not 
talk about wasting ‘‘the unappreciated nut on the 
seal” and what are we to say of such glibnesses as, for 
instance, ‘‘ the tigers at Regent’s Park have an awkward 
knack of eating their young,” &c. or ‘‘ this eccentric 
rite is likewise observed by the ratel’”? Such 
vulgarisms also as ‘‘ whatever happens to be 
going” or ‘‘in the name of fortune” (though the 
latter, perhaps, is rather a silliness) should surely be 
absent from all educated writing except when special 
justification can be pleaded. Personally, too, we 
object to various animals being called ‘‘ monsters” (a 
childish word surely) ‘‘ gentry” and the like, and think 
it a pity that the personal dislikes of the writer should 
be obtruded when speaking of some of them, for instance 
of so interesting a class as the parrots. The assertion 
that Darwin supported the view that condors are 
attracted to carrion by scent and not by sight—which 


he certainly did not—-would seem to be a misprint. 


(‘‘latter” by mistake for ‘‘ former”) but there is one 
statement which we must be permitted to question. 
The hippopotamus, after being a ‘‘ monster” and 
‘*hideous” and so forth (yet that grand head of power, 
with the eyes as though carved in red granite, might have 
inspired a Pheidias) ‘‘ may fairly be regarded ’—his hide 
that is to say—‘‘ with the exception of a small patch 
behind the ear as Mauser-proof.” It is, we fear, much 
to be regretted that every patch on this grand beast’s 
whole body (for grand it is when seen and rightly 
regarded in the freedom of its native rivers) is as 
penetrable to any bullet from any gun not a pop-gun, 
as is a piece of brown paper. 

We have pointed out what we think are the faults of 
the book. It is only fair to add that its pages contain 
here and there some interesting information—though 
this cannot on the whole be said to be copious—and 
that some of the photographs are good. What we 
like best about it, however, is a tendency—often sup- 
pressed indeed and never fully given way to, but still 
there—to sympathise with some of the unhappy 
creatures wearing out their lives in the beast-Bastille 
of the Society’s gardens. This may seem a bold word. 
That an animal can be unhappy if it is not suffering 
actual physical pain is perhaps a new idea to almost 
everyone, at any rate if it is a wild animal and not a 
domestic one. A dog kept for ever in a small room 
or a cat pessing its whole life in a back scullery might, 
perhaps, strike the vulgar imagination to the extent of 
its being pronounced cruel, but it is very certain that 
a wild cat, a serval, a caracal, a leopard, a cheetah, an 
ocelot and a clouded tiger—all animals of a free and 
active disposition—may be and are seen daily in cages 
not one of which would admit of a sideboard, without 
anybody appearing to think that there is anything at all 
wrong in this. Now that there has been for many 
years a Garden in our midst, wild animals have come 
to be more than ever associated with dens and cages 
in the popular mind, so much so, indeed, that any 
poor beast would have almost to take out a pocket- 


* «A Walk Through the Zoological Gardens.” By F. G. Aflalo. 
London: Sands. 1900. 
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handkerchief and weep bitterly before a doubt that all 
was not well with it would be likely to arise in the 
minds of any of the stolid, unimaginative starers 
through its bars and wires. Then perhaps the British 
public would wake up and begin to ask itself questions 
and there would be a revision of thought. 

We said that not one of the cages of these poor 
animals—which we take merely as salient examples— 
would admit of a sideboard but, as we do not wish 
to damage the case by an inaccuracy however slight, 
we will correct this and say that a sideboard might 
possibly be got into the cheetah’s cage, in which case 
the cheetah would be happy for he would have to 
come out of it. These most cruel and miserable boxes 
contain, of course, no kind of retreat or dark recess for 
the animals to retire into, so that they are at the mercy 
of any tormentor who chooses to spit or wave his stick 
at them or even to thrust it through the bars. And 
many, daily, do choose to do these things, and do them, 
for in the ‘*‘ Small Cats’ House” a keeper is hardly ever 
to be seen. Why, we may ask, should a leopard and a 
cheetah—the latter full grown, the former rapidly 
becoming so—be in the Small Cats’ House at all, and 
why should a clouded tiger—an animal about as large 
as a chacma baboon and of arboreal habits—-be made to 
occupy aden hardly larger than a dog-kennel in the 
Small Mammals’ House? The poor little Fennee foxes 
are badly enough off there, though smaller than a pug- 
dog—but a clouded tiger! However, the Cape jump- 
ing hare, which can leap sixteen feet at a bound, is 
perhaps worse off than either. ‘‘It is,” says Mr. 
Aflalo (whose tendency is well under control here), ‘‘a 
frolicsome beast, and it is in its alarming activity that 
we must seek the explanation of the boarding-up of its 
cage, a precaution against its dashing itself to pieces 
against the bafs.” No doubt, and a similar explanation 
may be sought and obtained of the padding on the walls 
of a violent lunatic’s cell. That, however, does not 
make the padded room a pleasant place. The Cape 
hare, instead of being somewhere where he can jump as 
he longs to do, without injury to himself, is put into a 
small boarded-up cage where, though he may hurt him- 
self, he cannot quite dash himself to pieces and so be a 
loss to the Society. The kangaroos may be equally 
thankful for equally small mercies, for ‘‘if the cages 
were large enough to encourage any jumping on their 
part, they would break their necks against the roof 
when anything startled them out of their laziness” 
(‘‘laziness ” here is almost as good as ‘‘mobled queen”). 
**In their present circumstances they seem to recognise 
the futility of leaping at all.” Yes, they do—and how 
pleasant that must be for them! ‘‘ Out at Tring” how- 
ever Mr. Aflalo tells us ‘‘ may be seen happy kangaroos 
enjoying all the liberty of their own land.” And in 
the Gardens at Frankfort, we may add, may be seen 
comparatively happy kangaroos who have a fair-sized 
grass-plot to jump over. Our Society manages differ- 
ently. The grass-plot, empty and unoccupied, is in one 
place whilst the kangaroos in open-air dens are in 
another. But the Society has another provision against 
the leaping proclivities of the kangaroos or, at least, 
of one individual amongst them, which Mr. Aflalo says 
nothing about but which we wish very particularly 
to point out. The two great claws or nails—one on 
each hind foot—of the great Kangaroo occupying 
the corner den—opposite to that abode of misery, 
the Small Cats’ House—have been allowed to grow 
into a deformity so that they resemble a pair of 
spirally twisted horns belonging to some _ small 
species of antelope and have a ghastly appearance. 
This plan has proved most successful and the animal, 
so far from jumping, is hardly able to walk. The 
same principle but carried still farther has also, 
it would seem, been employed to stop the Great 
Bustard from running, another dangerous habit in 
the circumstances. This poor wretched bird is most 
miserably lame, the left leg being very much swelled 
at the joint which has almost a gangrened appear- 
ance. To move at all it has to hop on one leg, 
and this it does with a very painful effort, coming down 
each time very heavily and having soon to stop. Even 
the one leg left it does not look in a healthy condition 
and the foot, especially, seems swollen, no doubt from 
the great weight cf the bird as it pitches upon it. At 
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page 1200f Mr. Aflalo’s book may be seen a photograph 
of the Great Bustard and in it the lame leg is fairly 
apparent though it must now, we think, be a good deal 
worse than when this was taken. The fact that the 
Great Bustard is a running and not a hopping bird 
makes its condition the more pitiable. It is, in fact, a dis- 
grace that any animal in such a state should be kept 
alive. So, in our opinion, would be the keeping of a 
swan—the common domestic or partially domestic 
species to be seen on the Thames or any ornamental 
water—in a pen with a small wash-bowl in it which the 
bird upon entering nearly fills. What a cruel absurdity 
isthis! Here is a bird that everybody knows and loves, 
that everyone may see and that swims proudly over the 
waters of the Regent’s Park just outside the Society’s 
palings. Yet the Society must have one inside its 
palings simply, it would appear, to treat it badly! As 
well might there be a common donkey in a specially 
small shed or ordinary rabbits in quite microscopical 
hutches (Lepus europeus, indeed, in a square yard field 
there is). This poor swan (and there are others only 
just a little better off) was presented by Lord Bray- 
brooke. We wonder if Lord Braybrooke knew how it 
would be treated. If so we wonder why he presented it. 

Mr. Aflalo, though no lover of parrots, is iudignant— 
and no doubt justly—with the way they are housed and 
treated by sailors on board ship. It does not seem to 
strike him that a zoological society who can think of 
nothing better for such birds than to keep them in 
ordinary cages, as does a bird-dealer, deserves to 
be——really we hardly know what, but if Mr. Aflalo 
will tell us what the sailors deserve we will tell him 
what the Society does. We have ourselves seen in the 
private garden of a country gentleman a parrot-aviary 
(by the look of it it might have cost some five or ten 
pounds to put up) where the birds were flying, pursuing, 
courting, quarrelling and being happy al? in the most 
charming and interesting manner :—a private gentle- 
man—unlearned and of slender means we warrant him— 
and then to think of that most wretched, pitiful Bird- 
tage-lane-like-‘* shop”’ at the Society’s Gardens ! 

We gladly make this little ‘‘Walk through the 
Zoological Gardens” the occasion for an exposure of 
the abuses which exist there; for in very truth we do 
believe that there is much and wholly unjustifiable 
animal misery within its pales, and glad indeed should we 
be if the public conscience would awake thereto. For 
by no other means can the evil be checked. There is no 
exception to Buckle’s dictum that wherever, amongst 
bodies of men, the opportunity for abuses exists there 
will abuses exist also. In the case of the Zoological 
Society the opportunity exists, for there is no adequate 
surveillance and no proper public opinion. Accord- 
ingly there are the abuses, but they have been so long 
gaped upon and accepted, so long, as it were, been 
seen without the power of seeing (Moliére’s ‘‘ voir tout 
sans rien croire” frame of mind) that they are difficult 
to deal with now. A proper conscience with regard to 
animals is still a growth of the future. What is really 
needed is an aroused and vigilant instead of a languid 
and uninterested public. We assert that there is great 
cruelty at the Gardens, not in the shape of actual 
physical maltreatment—though this too (we have 
pointed out two cases) exists in a passive form— 
but in that of the most unmercifully severe con- 
finement, and to justify this assertion we would 
say to everyone, to the whole general public: 
Do not trust to books and apologists, nor to 
your own strong wish to think all well, but go, look 
and, above all, think for yourselves. Look at eagles 
and vultures, owls, hawks and the like and, in the light 
of what you know or may learn of their habits, say 
if there can be anything but wretchedness for them 
where and as they are. Pay particular attention to the 
less attractive, showy or prominently placed ones, note 
their size and the size of their cells. Do the same 
with the smaller carnivore and the less popular animals 
generally, remembering that there are favoured ones 
and ones out of favour even amongst animals and that 
‘*the dark places of the earth are full of cruelty.” 
Remember, too, that Darwin—that great knower of 
animals—believed in their capacity to feel wretchedness 
and has spoken of ‘‘ the discomfort, indeed the misery ” 
which an unsatisfied instinct produces in them. Apply 
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this. Reflect whether, if those animals which it is 
hardly possible to make happy in captivity were absent 
altogether, whilst a great deal more were done for those 
that can easily be made so, the Gardens would not 
become 2 much more attractive as well as instructive 
place than it is. Summon up a mental picture of an 
ideal ape’s, monkey’s, parrot’s, kangaroo’s, seal’s, 
bear’s and penguin’s house—to go no further. Try to 
estimate your loss in life if you had never seen and 
were never likely to see some strange creature mewed, 
pent, miserable. Then try to think of a better example 
of a “quantité négligeable.” Judge of how unhappy 
animals can be by noting how happy they can be. 
Above all—and once again—use the reason and never 
decide that an animal with every inducement to be 
miserable according to its capacity is yet happy because 
it does net take out a pocket-handkerchief and weep. 


EAST END AND WEST. 


M®: AITKEN has secured some very interesting 

pictures for the first exhibition of the White- 
chapel Gallery. It is one of the humours of exhibitions 
that if ever all the artists of the day are brought 
together without quarrelling it will probably be in an 
East-End slum under cover of a philanthropic purpose, 
and the East-Enders will be crowded out, as they were 
on Tuesday, by an eager crowd from the West and the 
suburbs. a4 

The ceremony of opening prevented me from seeing 
the galleries thoroughly on that day, and was a rather 
discomfortable performance, not oniy physically but 
otherwise. Perhaps only Canon Barnett, who was 
unfortunately kept away by bereavement, could have 
quite whole-heartedly enjoyed himself in the cir- 
cumstances, We were assembled in the least agreeable 
part of the ‘“‘ House Beautiful,” a gaunt shed of iron 
girders which is masked towards the street by a terra- 
cotta front in the Arts and Crafts style of architecture. 
Ruskin, visiting the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington, and gazing on its Rialtos and other 
knicknacks, struck his umbrella on the floor and said 
“‘If I had not written the ‘Stones of Venice’ this 
might have been a decent classical building.” 1 wonder 
if the prophets of Arts and Crafts have any qualms when 
they see the ‘‘cosy corners” of suburban villas ex- 
panded into this sort of thing. The walls were coloured 
with picture-extinguishing hues of crimson and brick- 
red, and hung, under raking top lights, with the suc- 
cesses of past Academies. To many good people, I know, 
the art of painting has a peculiar aureole, a picture is 
a picture, and because it is a picture, invariably a 
source of refinement and elevation; their lives are 
“brightened” by paintings that to me and others 
unfortunate are profoundly depressing. I do not com- 
plain or grudge, but I do feel uncomfortable when I 
find a select company of the middle classes being con- 
gratulated, in the surroundings described, on the 
superiority of their taste and culture to that of 
the ‘‘ mob ” of Whitechapel, and on the splendid work 
they are doing in transporting their refinement to 
the East End. Lord Rosebery, solemn, finished 
comedian that he is, explained how immensely 
the standard of these exhibitions had gone up in twenty 
years. Formerly they relied on the generosity of 
artists like Mr. Watts and Lord Leighton, ‘but we 
have risen far above that,” and he pointed to a portrait 
of Queen Victoria by Herr von Angeli, lent by His 
Majesty the King. There can be little doubt that this 

rtrait will*‘‘ brighten” many lives in Whitechapel as 
in higher quarters—the love of this kind of painting is 
not a privilege of birth or education—but the fitting 
line, surely, when one class generously offers another 
the opportunity of sharing its amusements is not to 
speak loftily about a devotion to Art and desire to spread 
refinement but to say, ‘‘ Here are our simple West-End 
pleasures, perhaps they will amuse you.” 

The *‘mob” of Whitechapel was not represented on 
Tuesday, but I suppose the proportion of them who have 
a natural aptitude for the enjoyment of painting does 
not differ greatly from the proportion in other classes ; 
it may be somewhat higher, perhaps, than that among 


our picked intellects, say our Front Bench politicians ; it 
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could hardly be lower. Fortunately for such visitors the 
promoters of the exhibition at Whitechapel have cast a 
wide net, and brought in some spoil. In the top gallery, 
which is less stridently coloured than the lower, most 
of the good things are to be found. I will not dwell 
upon living painters or the examples of older masters, 
but advertise my readers of a curious collection of the 
Preraphaelites. Millais’ Carpenter's Shop is not a 
picture to be missed when it is to be seen, however 
often it has been seen before. Never surely was a 
scene rendered more absolutely at home than this, less 
scenically or rhetorically—the people are all as of one 
house who have looked at one another a thousand 
times—the grandmother’s face and gesture are perhaps 
the most full of this life—and yet their pause and look is 
full of a gravity that goes beyond the moment. And 
all this is rendered with an acuteness of delineation 
unexampled since Van Eyck and Diirer. Millais, the 
boy, had this strange snatch of imaginative power yet 
became a British sporting baronet and supplement- 
manufacturer. His companion, the faithful servant who 
deserved the vision, toiled on to a much weaker and 
more theatrical version of this idea, in the Shadow of the 
Cross 

Madox Brown is here in his whole range. A curious 


‘fragment, a head entitled Zhe Dean of Lincoln, shows 


what a vigorous forthright modeller he had it in him to 
be. His portrait of himself in his garden shows the 
silly esthetic disguise he took on from the Preraphaelites ; 
and the Zake your Son, Sir is one of the oddest, most 
fascinating fragments possible. The framework is Pre- 
raphaelite, the design of the mother and child, the 
round mirror taking her head like a halo, the intense 
still-life of the cot—but the character of the figures is 
pure Madox Brown, a fierce grotesque. The fixed 
grimace of the mother, the figure-of-fun of the father 
reflected in the mirror and the queer little infant itself 
take on a matchless vividness set out in this rigorous 
devout manner against the stars of the wall-paper. 

Here also is Mr. Watts’ first portrait, painted at 
Florence in 1854. It has a certain shakiness of con- 
struction, the root of future troubles, for some later 
heads were to carry a load of ambition in the matter of 
paint too heavy for their constitution. It is a pity to 
show such poor examples as the Claude Montefore. 
Rossetti, Arthur Hughes, Burne Jones, Dyce, all are 
here, but fell upon a mind exhausted by the eloquence 
down below. 

At Mr. Van Wisselingh’s is a collection of drawings, 
pastels, lithographs and woodcuts by Charles Shannon. 
Among them are some of the old lithograph subjects 
coloured in gouache and pastel with charming effect. 
The lady with the cats and the Ba/h-time are very happy 
examples of design in gesture and colour. The whole 
collection moreover is mounted, framed, and hung with 
careful daintiness. The series of woodcuts, in par- 
ticular, is displayed with great cunning in the choice 
of coloured ink and mounts. 

A remarkable picture is being shown by Messrs. 
Forbes & Paterson at 5 Old Bond Street, a Christ with 
Martha and Mary bearing the signature of Jan Ver 
Meer. Only one picture among those assigned to 
Ver Meer of Delft, the Courtesan at Dresden, is com- 
parable with it in scale and character. That picture 
has the same signature and is dated 1656. To fit these 
into Ver Meer’s Geuvre we must suppose them early 
works, painted perhaps under the influence of Fabritius, 
before Ver Meer had fixed the style of the ‘‘ Conversa- 
tions,” by which we know him. This makes an odd 
progression, but there is something comparable in the 
career of Metsu, who seems to have begun with 
Rembrandtesque pictures before falling into line with 
Terburg and Ver Meer. The other possibility is that 
the author of both this and the Dresden picture should 
be Jan Ver Meer who settled in Utrecht after studying 
in Italy. I suggest his possible claim without pro- 
nouncing upon it, having never examined the one or 
two pictures that still claim to be his. If he were 
the author of this newly discovered picture, we 
should have to add another master to the list of 
the Dutch seventeenth century. It is one of the 
common ironies of history that of the Utrecht Ver Meer 
whose paintings are so little known, we have the life in 
considerable detail. Of the now famous Delft painter 
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almost the only scrap of report is preserved in a French 
traveller’s journal. This was a certain Balthasar de 
Monconys, who went about Europe comparing notes 
with the scientific men of the day. Thus in England he 
had conversations with Boyle and Christopher Wren, 
whom he found one of the frankest of them all. He 
called on painters too, apparently in the hope of getting 
chemical secrets from them. At Delft he called on 
Ver Meer, who had nothing to show him, but afterwards 
he saw a picture by him at a baker's and thought it 
high priced for a single figure. This page of a casua 

indifferent visitor’s diary is Ver Meer’s most vivid 
appearance in history. D. S. M. 


MR. BOURCHIER ANALYSED. 


study of human character leads to the 
conclusion that one man is identically the same 
as another. Every tendency produces in its owner a 
proportionate tendency in the opposite direction. 
Analyse his soul, and you will find nothing that is not 
cancelled by something else. One man has no tenden- 
cies at all, is null in the first analysis. Another—and 
he is more common—has some very strong and obvious 
tendency, thus duping the superficial observer into the 
belief that this is the key-note and pivot of him, and 
that he is a definite, peculiar person in virtue of it; 
whereas, really, there is an inevitable reaction that 
makes it (and with it him) nought. In some cases 
you will find the two tendencies alternating in 
lengthy ‘‘ bouts ””—supplementing, but (like Box and 
Cox) never stumbling across, each other. Usually, 
however, the two tendencies synchronise, one of 
them showing itself in one part of its owner’s life, 
the other in another. Take the case of Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier. How would he by the superficial observer 
be summed up? As ‘‘ breezy,” of course. And very 
breezy he is, as an actor. Now what is the reverse 
of breeziness? Morbidness. Then be sure that Mr. 
Bourchier is as morbid ashe is breezy. As he is always 
acting and so, demonstrably, is being breezy every 
night of his life (except Sunday) for two or three hours, 
it follows that his morbidness must occupy two or three 
of the remaining hours in every week-day. Fatigue, 
supper, sleep, probably prevent him from being morbid 
before he rises in the morning. Now, a few years ago 
it would have been impossible to prove, except by 
such circumstantial evidence as I have given, that 
Mr. Bourchier is ever morbid ; still more impossible to 
determine what part of his days is especially overcast. 
Of Mr. Bourchier, except as an actor, one knew (or, at 
least, would have had to pretend to know) nothing 
at all. Only on the stage was he a public character. 
But now he is an actor-manager. He is a purveyor, 
as well as an interpreter, of plays. This is an arduous 
business, which means busy mornings. Thus by the 
policy of Mr. Bourchier as manager, by the quality of 
the plays favoured by him, we can see what his 
morning mood is. Does he produce bright, strong, 
fresh, astringent work? To “Peril” at the Garrick 
were such epithets applicable? Was that a play 
which could have been accepted for production 
by any man whose vitality was not at zero? 
Mr. Bourchier’s undertaking of it was a clear sign 
of despondency, of despair. ‘‘There are no plays 
written now,” he must have groaned. ‘‘ The art of 
dramaturgy is a lost art. Allis darkness. Muffie me 
in my cloak, give me my spade and lantern. ’Tisa 
starless night, and I would fain prowl among the tomb- 
stones. The owls and the bats and the quivering 
cypresses will suit well my grim humour. And maybe, 
with luck, I shall disinter some poor bones that the 
public would like to see articulated. A ghoul’s emprise ! 
yet I am strangely eager for it. Listen to the wind, and 
expect me when you see me.” So he stole forth, and 
** Peril” was subsequently jigged before our eyes. But 
that was not enough for him. It might have satisfied 
the reaction of an ordinarily breezy man. But Mr. 
Bourchier is so extraordinarily breezy that he must 
needs creep back to the graveyard, and shovel up 
another set of bones, to be exhibited at the Criterion. 
‘‘ Peril” at the Garrick, at the Criterion ‘‘ Mamma:” 
such is the horrid consequence of our carelessness in 
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leaving two theatres under the control of an extra- 
ordinarily breezy actor. 

With ‘ Peril” I dealt so lately that I may spare 
you a detailed consideration of ‘‘Mamma.” The 
two things are on all fours with each other. Both 
were adapted some years ago from the French—a 
number of years sufficient to have robbed them of any 
vitality that may not have been dried out of them in 
the actual prccess of transplantation. ‘‘ Peril” is a 
dull and offensive comedy. ‘‘Mamma” is a dull and 
inoffensive farce. shat is the only detectable difference 
between the two things. As I am not so utterly 
unblest with sense of humour that I can be amused 
by the situations and jests of farce which is even of 
the contemporary English kind, I will not base my 
declaration that this ayed French farce is as dead as a 
door-nail on my own failure to be amused by it. Having 
no standard of my own, I cannot distinguish between 
farces that are good and bad of their kind. I can 
but evaluate the opinion of the public. So my con- 
demnation of ‘‘Mamma” must be derived from 
the behaviour of the audience on the first night— 
from the hollow laughs evoked by the mimes, and 
the hollow silence that fell almost immediately after 
the curtain. Of the performance, too, I have 
little to say. Mrs. Calvert, in the principal part, 
which demanded rowdy accentuation, went quietly and 
solemnly through her mannerisms, and did not enliven 
me. Mr. Giddens wagged along in what I take to be 
the duly imbecile manner, and Miss Ethel Matthews did 
nothing in particular rather better than it could have 
been done by a mechanical doll. There was a débutante, 
Miss Beatrice Forbes-Robertson, who seemed very 
lively and intelligent. I hope to see her again, in 
happier circumstances. Mr. Arthur Bourchier was as 
breezy as ever. It is delightful to see such breeziness 
on the stage, but when I think of the price he has to 
pay for it—the price we have to pay for it—I wish 
Nature had withheld it from him, or that Fate had not 
cast him into management. However, Nature is inex- 
‘orable, and so is Fate. We cannot alter their decrees. 
At the same time, we can mitigate the effects of them. 
Though a breezy actor-manager is a grave danger, and 
difficult to deal with, the resources of civilisation are not 
exhausted. We have a Censor. And why should not 
we bless this official with a vazson d’étre by empowering 
him to arrest the breezy actor-manager in his pro- 
pensity to exhume old bones? To open a _ tomb 
that contains human remains is the most difficult 
thing in the world. You may win over the 
next of kin, and the Home Office itself; but the 
Cemetery Authorities, or the Consistory Court, or some- 
thing of the sort, will surely crop up to foil you. That 
spirited lady who lately sought access to a ducal vault 
was backed up by the sympathy of a whole public 
athirst for sensation. Almost everyone wished the 
matter to be sifted thoroughly and at once. Yet the 
lady availed nothing. The more she tried, the further 
was she bandied away trom the goal. Does the public 
sympathise with the breezy actor-manager on his 
lugubrious excursions? Does anyone wish him to 
exhume these skeletons of decently-buried plays ? 
No one. And yet there is no power to divert him from 
his purpose. The only party he need consult is the 
owner of the grave, who—be he Mr. Grundy, or Mr. 
Scott, or any other—always seems to assent with 
alacrity. In the interest of dramatic art, a strong 
prohibitive power should be created. Things should 
be made as difficult for Mr. Bourchier as for Mrs. 
Druce. MAx. 


OLD MUSIC, AND OLDER. 


MY most sincere apologies are due to Mr. F. H. 
' Cowen, whose new orchestral overture, ‘‘ The 
Butterfly’s Ball,” was given at Mr. Newman’s last 
concert. As I have remarked before, some of my 
brethren have an astonishing power of being in two 
places at once; and some of them flit ’twixt hall and 
hall like brilliant meteors. For my part, I cannot sit 
in S. James’s Hall and Queen’s at the same moment ; 
and as for rushing from one to another, hunting down 
artists as a policeman hunts a burglar who has no gun, 
it is not my métier. If this “‘ Butterfly’s Ball” happens 
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to be given again I shall take the opportunity to hear 
it; but, in the meantime, I cannot bring against myself 
the reproach that perhaps I have missed some 
mighty masterpiece. This last concert of Messrs. 
Newman and Wood was interesting more on account 
of the ancient items in the programme than because of 
the novelties. Mr. Busoni played the Concert-piece of 
Weber ; and the Jupiter symphony of Mozart and the 
Verwandlungs Musik from ‘ Parsifal”” were also given. 
It would be hard to say which sounded the most old- 
fashioned. On the whole, I think, the Weber piece. 
Weber was a man of immense genius and a large por- 
tion of his music may be trusted to remain for ever 
young. But this shallow concert-piece, with the quite 
unnecessary orchestra, is not in that portion. It must 
have sounded ancient half a century ago. That amiable 
mediocrity, the late Sir Julius Benedict, one of those 
foreigners who have been the curse of English music 
and of all music in England, left a programme for the 
thing; and assuming it to be correctly reported it 
shows how barren a really poetical musician could 
be at moments. There is not a sincere phrase in 
the music: the first part is commonplace melodrama ; 
and the march is nearly bad enough to be played 
at funerals and public functions. Above all, it is 
musty. Weber knew full well how to communicate 
to us the breath of the forest in his music ; in ‘‘ Oberon” 
and ‘‘ Euryanthe ” he wrote melody upon melody odorous 
as fresh-blown flowers ; but in this instance the inspira- 
tion failed him, and the famous concert-piece remains 
decrepit, out-at-elbows, a forlorn reminiscence of the 
Georgian era in art. And Wagner—can it be said 
that he too is ageing? ‘‘ Lohengrin” remains fresh, 
and “‘ The Ring” and the ‘‘ Master-singers of Nurem- 
berg” and ‘Tristan ”—but what of Parsifal”? A 
lot of the music is supremely beautiful ; some of it is 
youthful, perhaps because it was composed in his 
younger days; but there are many passages in it 
that already show what ravages time can commit 
when it is given a chance. There is nothing finer in 
music than some of this Verwandlungs Musik ; there 
is nothing drier, more tedious, more stale, than some 
of it. Even at Bayreuth, where I heard it exquisitely 
rendered under the late Anton Seidl, I felt some 
of it to be forced; and in Queen’s’ Hall, where it 
was also exquisitely rendered, the absence of scenery 
and all excuse for certain pages made it sound 
drier and more forced than ever. And finally Mozart 
—did that divine master write anything which can 
possibly grow old? As a matter of fact he wrote 
much that is already old: most of the symphonies, 
some of the piano pieces, the masses, and alas! part of 
the celebrated Jupiter symphony. You may depend 
on it, anything that was considered especially fine 
during the early part of the last century must be 
regarded with suspicion. Bach, for instance, wrote 
many hundreds of noble works, but the early part of the 
last century singled out for especial admiration a trivial 
organ-fugue in D minor and called it ‘‘ The Giant.” 
And so with Mozart : he wrote some fine symphonies, 
one of them, the G minor, being the most perfect work 
of its kind ever composed; but | think it was old 
Cramer who nicknamed that in C the ‘‘ Jupiter.”” The 
truth is that regarded as a complete art-work the C stands 
nowhere near the G minor. The last movement is gor- 
geous ; the minuet and trio are wondrously tender ; but 
the first allegro contains a good deal of Mozart’s dullest 
padding and the slow movement has—for Mozart—a 
quite commonplace theme and lacks the ethereal quality 
of the corresponding movement in the G minor. Mr. 
Wood and his men played it beautifully, but they could 
not hide the fact that the bloom was off too, too many 
of the melodies—notably those of theslow movement and 
that chattering thing in the first movement. Of course 
the finale will stand until the end of time not only as a 
marvellous technical feat but by reason of its exuberant 
energy and its sheer loveliness. But parts of the 
symphony almost incline one to agree with that sapient 
and ever-to-be-remembered critic who found ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni,” the most virile of operas, ‘‘a little passé 
now.” 

What have I written? Is it I who am growing old 
and am become ‘“‘a little pass¢ now”? Am I dlasé? 
One cannot tell. Even a critic like myself, with an 
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astounding ‘‘ record” of concerts he has stayed away 
from, gets bored and weary after a while. But 
last Tuesday I went to the second of Mr. 
Dolmetsch’s Lent series of concerts (the third and last 
will come off on 26 March, at 85 Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square) and there I found everything fresh, 
dewy and fair. The old music had seemed stale; the 
older music was younger than ever. And this is no 
paradox. We are far nearer in spirit to the age of 
Elizabeth and the Charleses than we are to the 
eighteenth century and the tiresome Georges. In the 
older time it was possible for men to live carelessly, to 
go through life with a stout heart, worrying little about 
the fate of their bodies in this world or of their souls in 
the next. Out of that time, in France, Italy and Eng- 
land sprang a great mass cf noble music. Later, came 
the formal age, the age of care for small things, the 
age in which joy was forgotten and our present art of 
prose-writing invented—in short the most deplorable 
age in the history of the world. It was necessary that 
the modern world—which is to say Europe—should 
pass through that stage; to the end that I and other 
writers should scribble more or less grammatically 
and with more or less facility to-day it was neces- 
sary that hundreds, perhaps thousands, of young 
men who might have written genuine poetry should 
waste their talent on dreary couplets; and (in 
music) to the end that a Wagner might come along 
and write with absolute freedom, yet with absolute 
mastery, it was necessary that music should pass 
through a period when abstract form was much thought 
of, when themes that would ‘‘ work” contrapuntally 
should be more thought of than richly-expressive 
melody and harmony. Out of that period came Mozart 
and Weber ; and even our tremendous Richard shows 
sometimes—as in the barren parts of the Verwandlungs 
Musik—that he was born so far back as 1813 and might 
easily have known Mozart had not Mozart died at the 
ridiculously early age of thirty-seven. Ever since the 
age of formalism came in—since formalism invaded 
and almost overwhelmed literature, painting, as well as 
music—music has shown signs of being formally con- 
structed. The earlier men let their compositions grow 
as wild flowers grow; but—to speak roughly—with 
and after Handel and Bach formalism prevailed. 
Whenever we find Mozart, or Weber, or Wagner 
dull and old-fashioned, we find also that they have 
been thinking more of the form than of the con- 
tent of their music. It was not often that Richard 
worried himself about form; but when he did—as he 
did in ‘‘ Parsifal”—the result is that the breath of life 
departed out of his music which has swiftly been out- 
moded. The same is true of Mozart and of Weber. 
But the old composers of the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century wasted no time in this way. Even 
Corelli’s variations on ‘‘ La Follia” remain full ot 
charm; they are not, like so much of Handel and 
a great deal of Mozart, overlaid with dust: they 
are like fresh flowers with the dew still on them. As 
I heard piece after piece at the Dolmetsch concert the 
other night I nearly desired to apply bad language to 
the eighteenth century and its formalism. Yet after all, 
if formalism did blast some possibly fine talents, it led 
to Wagner and all the freedom that music enjoys now ; 
wherefore we may let it go with a warning never to 
show itself outside our music schools. It produced 
Handel, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven and Wagner ; and if 
we want the naive and beautiful music of the earlier 
days, the saner, cooler, more perfectly lovely music, we 
can always go to Mr. Dolmetsch to hear it. — 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE. 


VER since its formation in 1824 the Alliance 
Assurance Company has had among its presidents 
and directors representatives of many of the greatest 
financial and business houses in the City of London. 
This fact has been a practical guarantee that the work 
of the Company would be conducted in accordance with 
the best principles prevalent from time to time among 
first-class insurance offices; and especially that its 
investments would be managed with exceptional skill. 
The report for the year 1900, which has just been 
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published, shows that its affairs are being conducted 
in the most satisfactory way, and with conspicuous 
success. The new business of the life department is con- 
siderably less than in some previous years, but this is 
a matter which has practically no prejudicial effect upon 
the existing policy-holders of the Company, and is due 
to the public having had less money than usual to 
spend upon life assurance. The expenditure of the 
Alliance is limited to 10 per cent. of the premium income, 
and even when we add to this amount the percentage 
of the premiums absorbed in the payment of dividends 
to shareholders, the expense ratio works out at a very 
low rate, and leaves a substantial difference between 
the expenditure provided for and the expenditure in- 
curred as a source of surplus. A further substantial 
contribution to profits is derived from the rate of 
interest earned upon the funds being about 15s. per 
cent. in excess of the rate assumed in valuing the 
liabilities. 

Unlike many companies having their origin in a com- 
paratively remote past the practice of the Company in 
dealing with its policy-holders is characterised by 
the liberality which the best offices now recognise 
as just and fair. The surrender values are cal- 
culated on a liberal basis; the non-forfeiture con- 
ditions make any heavy loss by the lapsing of a 
policy almost impossible, and in regard to endowment 
assurances, under which the Alliance gives exception- 
ally good results, the Company adopts three practices 
which we have frequently advocated in these columns. 
The number of annual premiums payable is found by 
subtracting the age at entry from the age at maturity, 
thus avoiding the one extra premium which a few com- 
panies charge ; the policies mature on the anniversary 
of issue, thus securing payment at an earlier date than 
were the claim not paid till the birthday of the 
assured; and the interim bonuses on endowment 
assurances, which mature by survivance between one 
declaration of bonus and the next, are paid at the 
full valuation rate, instead of at the reduced rate which 
most companies, unfairly in our judgment, make a 
practice of paying. 

At the beginning of 1894 the Company adopted fresh 
rates of premiums, and altered its system of bonus 
distribution, adopting the fair and intelligible basis of 
a uniform reversionary addition on sums assured and 
previous bonuses. It is a commonplace remark that in 
recent years, owing to the reduction of the rate of 
interest earned and other causes, the bonuses on par- 
ticipating life policies have been less than formerly. A 
comparison of recent results with earlier results shows 
that the Alliance has been able to avoid this reduction, 
and it seems probable that recently issued policies will 
receive more, rather than less, than policies issued 
several years ago at a similar premium. 

The advantages to assurers of taking life policies in 
the Alliance are more conspicuous than the advantages 
to insurers against loss by fire. The best fire offices all 
charge the same rates for similar risks, and the question 
of bonuses scarcely calls for consideration ; but to the 
shareholders of the Alliance the fire department is an 
important and a successful source of revenue, while of 
course to insurers the security offered by such a 
company is an attractive feature. For the last seven 
years the fire losses have averaged 52 per cent. 
of the premiums, and the commission and expenses 
35 per cent., showing a net profit from the fire 
business of 13 per cent. of the premium income, in 
addition to interest upon the funds. The year !g00 
was not quite so satisfactory as this average result, 
since the losses amounted to 54 per cent. of the pre- 
miums, and the commission and expenses to 35 per 
cent., leaving a trading profit of 11 per cent. of the 
fire premiums. It is generally recognised, however, 
that last year was a bad one for fire insurance com- 
panies, and when the reports of other offices appear it 
will probably be found that the figures of the Alliance 
compare very favourably with those of other companies 
transacting fire insurance business over as wide an area. 

Past experience leads the policy-holders and share- 
holders of the Alliance to expect much from the directors 
and managers of the Company, and a study of the report 
for 1900 will show them that their high expectations 
have been well realised 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
ENGLISH IMMIGRATION INTO SOUTH AFRICA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
London, 9 March, igor. 

Sir,—The first-hand experience of Capt. W. Godsal 
given in the Review for the goth inst. shows that the 
success of the South African settlements in the Cape 
Eastern Province depended on the farming and lJand- 
settling instincts possessed by those, whether of the 
landlord or tenant-farmer class, who were induced to go 
to the colony upwards of fifty years ago. These instincts 
he maintains the bulk of Englishmen have lost to-day, 
so that they are no longer attracted to landed pursuits by 
habit, taste, and pride. It is probably quite true that 
in this country farming instincts have been widely lost, 
only how long this state of things will last without 
reversal by a signal catastrophe of some kind remains 
to be seen. It could not have come about but for the 
enormous stores of mineral wealth here and in 
America, which provide from underground the 
subsistence that, in Denmark for instance, is 
only to be derived from the surface soil. In 
treating the question Captain Godsal uses the term 
‘fextensive” cultivation in describing the mode of 
farming practised by the Dutch colonists, and which 
in the Transvaal requires 6,000 acres for the support of 
one family—the prime cause, when reasoned out, at the 
root of the present war. The opposite of it is ‘‘ inten- 
sive” farming as understood colonially, against which 
both English and Dutch instincts rebel as it can only 
be followed profitably by Italian or Chinese small 
cultivators. But obviously as long as agriculture is 
looked at as merely a matter of instinct, and with pro- 
duce at current prices, while extensive or squatter 
cultivation is politically impossible to continue, intensive 
farming as the art is locally understood in South 
Africa will not provide a respectable livelihood for our 
educated classes. Farming in the British Isles, and 


,even in temperate colonies like Canada, is not after 


all so dependent on instinct as upon training and 
capital. No one can farm any extent of land without, 
in addition to skill acquired early in life, an adequate 
amount of capital. Otherwise he becomes simply an 
agricultural labourer, who in this country from the nature 
of the work and its low remuneration cannot very easily 
rise beyond wage-earning through agriculture alone. 
Therefore, as Captain Godsal points out, the educated 
class can only settle in a body in existing circum- 
stances at the Cape by shedding off their tastes of 
civilised life and social leanings. This means in short 
that on a few hundred acres, supposing a moderate 
capital just enough to start with, the time-honoured 
processes of tillage will not yield an income enough to 
secure the leisure and comforts that are to be had by 
following occupations in the towns, which by the way 
are directly or indirectly sustained not by agriculture 
but by mineral wealth. Unless there are means of 
irrigation provided in the first instance by the State it is 
idle to suppose that small farms can be made productive 
enough, and irrigation, facilities for which must 
obviously precede settlement, is full of problems needing 
investigation. It is for those who thoroughly under- 
stand the science of agriculture to say whether a 
South African farm of from 250 to 500 acres can with 
irrigation and modern labour-saving machinery ever be 
so worked as to yield an income enabling farmers to 
lead a civilised life. If not, any immigration scheme 
must fail of its object, because no one can expect un- 
trained members of the soldier class recruited from the 
towns to hold their heads above water on the waste 
lands of a colony. Most people will allow that our 
English Public School and University systems of 
education do not pretend to qualify for earning a 
living from the land. On the contrary they are 
intended for those who either are independent, or 
purpose entering the town professions. There are 
certainly a few first-rate agricultural colleges, but 
none of their professors have as yet been able to 
show how agriculture can be made to pay as well as 
manufactures or commerce, though some far-seeing 
authorities, like the late Alderman Mechi, and Sir 
Arthur Cotton, have gonsidered this only an affair 
of science and perseverance. For the colonies the 
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training they are able to give is necessarily imperfect, 
because the climate is so different as well as the 
flora and fauna. ‘‘ How,” said a young West Canada 
ranch-holder to the writer, ‘‘can a fellow learn how 


’ to drive prairie cattle by practising on tame stock in 


England ? "—‘‘or to round up, with one side of their 
face frozen, in a region where lots are drawn in the 
tent before getting out of bed in the morning who is to 
light the stove?” A South African apprenticeship 
would evidently not be so severe as this though 
equally indispensable to success. Still the grounding 
of an agricultural training in scientific principles could 
be made such even here that a student emigrating 
would be in a very different position from one who 
was out of sympathy with the practical work of a farm, 
and useless away from a desk. There would be only 
the palpable necessity after arrival of accommodating 
familiar processes to novel conditions. But it is ad- 
visable that as much as possible of the agricultural 
education necessary to fit an immigrant to take up 
South African land should be given in the colony 
itself. So that the essential preliminary to effective 
settlement of any numbers is the establishment of a 
sufficient number of experimental farms and colleges 
on the model of those in Queensland, and also the 
introduction of a system of irrigation in accord with the 
features of the different parts of the colony, and plant 
physics. Irrigation nearly everywhere at present is in 
the empirical stage with nothing certain or scientific 
about it, except its hydraulics. In subtropical South 
Africa, with its millions of native inhabitants and power 
of suiting as well as attracting any number of labourers 
from Asia who may be required, it is extremely unlikely 
that any of the educated class farming land will be able 
to rely on white manual labour for cultivation of the 
soil. To some extent machinery will so lighten it that 
whites will readily do much more than is now the case, 
and have, as they must, an ofportunity of saving 
money and rising to independence. Where the produce 
is valuable, as tea, coffee, indiarubber, and other 
special crops, there is no difficulty, and as planters and 
managers educated men find a very remunerative profes- 
sion in agriculture carried on by employing native races. 
It is only when common grains, fruit, and vegetables 
come to be grown under the depression of returns we 
owe to a deficiency in applied science, and of prices due 
to mineral competition, that education seems thrown 
away and instinct everything. Our farming societies 
and professors of agriculture have a great responsi- 
bility, for if it can be shown that science is equal to the 
task, and farms of moderate acreage at the Cape can 
be made to yield a decent income by new methods, 
there will be an opening for settlement of the large 
numbers of the educated youth of this country, and in 
the long run of both sexes, who are in such pressing 
want of occipation. Till this is proved and the 
colonial administration establishes an organisation to 
receive and settle approved immigrants, while a few 
who are endowed with capital and special qualifications 
may succeed, the greater number will simply be warned 
off, and have to crowd other less wholesome and some 
positively abnormal lines of life. A. T. F. 


ANGLING FOR SMALL BIRDS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


47 Ridgmount Gardens, W.C. 

Sir,—I saw with the greatest pleasure that your 
correspondent Mr. Alexander Cross had asked a ques- 
tion in the House of Commons last week re the above. 
As the Home Secretary seemed sympathetic while 
acknowledging ignorance on the subject, it would be, 
perhaps, just as well to publish through your columns 
a few details of this cruel practice. 

The custom flourishes on the Cornish coast chiefly ; 
the snaring of the birds takes place by means of a hook 
ona string. The birds are certainly eaten after capture, 
which would excuse the ‘‘ sport ” to many ; but I should 
say that the game was hardly worth the candle, or in 
this case the labour entailed hardly worth the meal, 
when one realises that it takes forty or so of the small 
bodies to make a dish. I think the idea of hooking 
song-birds by the beak will be repellent to the ordinary 
Englishman. Leaving sentiment aside it is dangerous 
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to upset Nature’s balance in this way. History tells us 
of a country where they first slaughtered all the small 
birds for the preservation of the crops, and then had 
to pay so much a head for their reintroduction, as the 
grubs and insects had apparently been making the best 
of their opportunities in their enemies’ absence. 

With regard to sentimental expressions such as 
‘*God’s sweet choristers,” which A. N. objects to in 
one of the letters which have appeared in your paper, 
I should myself prefer that those sorts of terms should 
not be used in writing to the press of our ‘‘ reticent and 
dignified ” nation, but I should always welcome humane 
ideas however clothed.—Yours faithfully, 

E. SPRINGETT. 


CANTILATION. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Two or three weeks ago Mr. Runciman said 
that I called a method of speaking verse, of which | 
approve, ‘‘ Cantilation.” Now that a morning paper 
has announced that an ‘‘ epidemic of Cantilation” has 
reached New York and that a New York clergyman 
has lectured about the ‘glorious future” that lies 
before America in ‘‘ developing Cantilation,” you will 
perhaps permit me to say that Mr. Runciman invented 
the word. I never used it, and I don’t mean to, and I 
don’t like it, and I don’t think it means anything.— 
Yours sincerely, W. B. Yeats. 


|Mr. Yeats himself gave me the word some months 
ago. I have never heard it used by anyone save Mr. 
Yeats.—J. F. R.] 


AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
126 Liberty Street, New York, 2 March, 1go1. 

Sir,—The name R. C. Carton does not appear in the 
United States Army Register and I do not believe an 
American officer would express these sentiments. 

It is very unpleasant for your American readers to 
find such things in your columns.—Yours truly, 

E. H. Foster. 

[We should be glad to know that the letter in 
question was not written by an American officer. We 
are obliged to our correspondent for pointing out that 
the name does not occur in the United States Army 
Register. If it is unpleasant to American readers to 
find ‘‘ such things” in our correspondence columns, it 
is more unpleasant to Englishmen to know such things 
are written by an American, whether a soldier or a 
civilian.—Ep. S.R.| 

‘““A YEAR WITH NATURE.” 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 
5 Glenferrie Road, S. Albans, Herts. 
7 March, 1go1. 

Sir,—Whilst thanking your critic for his very able 
and fair review of the above book, I should like, with 
your kind permission, to be allowed to point out one 
little discrepancy. Your reviewer says :— 

‘* The explorers did not identify any Willow Tits, but 
we are told that ‘ the Willow and Marsh varieties were 
about.’” 

If he will kindly refer to my book (page 79) he will 
see that his quotation is erroneous, inasmuch as the 
matter above quoted reads as under :— 

**the Willow and Marsh varieties were absent.” 

Your obedient servant, 
W. PERcIvAL WESTELL. 


THE SPECTRAL PRINCIPLE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Tyn-y-Groes, Tal-y-Cafn, R.S.O., 
N. Wales. 

Sir,—Prevented from replying to the discussion of 
my second letter in time for your last week’s issue, | 
propose now to endeavour to remove the obstacles that 
have been pictured as existing with regard to the 
“spectral palette.” A conviction that the palette is 
‘fanciful in theory and practice” cannot be logically 
arrived at till the underlying principles of its constitu- 
tion are understood and appreciated and the method of 
its use studied and practised. 
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Turning to D. S. M.’s remarks on my last letter, 
as to colour the word primary is not inseparably 
associated with any theory of three colours. Sir Isaac 
Newton’s seven are called primary colours. I will spare 
you a long list of instances. 

When from the accretion of associated ideas a word 
loses its original significance and becomes misleading, 
a new term has to be agreed upon. I do not think in 
this case it can be considered necessary, but that 
primary in the sense of, first, chief, elemental, cardinal, 
or principle will stand. The abandonment of the term 
indigo for the junction of the blue and violet groups has 
been long agreed upon, thus leaving the six I have men- 
tioned. These colours cannot further be decomposed ; 
after coming through a first prism, pass any one of 
them through a second, it remains unchanged, al- 
though D. S. M. after quoting my words says ‘‘ on the 
contrary each of these six bands is a group of such 
colours.” He does not, however, say that they can be 
further separated into different colours which is the 
meaning of decomposed. Could he prove this, he 
might have brought conviction to others that the 
‘*spectral palette is cut off even from a fanciful 
theoretical basis” a statement that remains unjustified. 
The spectrum can be and in practice is thrown directly 
into the eye, the spectrum of the school or lecture-room 
is thrown onascreen. The performance of pigments 
in the hands of a skilled painter suggests ‘‘ the source 
of light in the sun or a lamp,” sometimes—that is to 
say the light from the sun travelling through a turbid 
atmosphere is rendered—which was sufficiently allowed 
in my statement about atmospheric dust, moisture, &c. 
Compared with the whole field of painting the occasions 
when the sun itself is attempted are few and D. S. M. 
will admit that what he himself has described as a 
palette composed of ‘‘six powerful and stable pig- 
ments the most necessary and convenient whether pure 
or in mixture for rendering the upper registers of 
colour ” will be required and not ochres and umbers, so 
that driven to the comparatively rare occasions when 
the sun is attempted or bright rays of light are reflected 
from objects, we must use the ‘‘spectral palette.” I 
therefore look upon D.S. M. as a possible ally in- 
terested in my armaments and practice and of this I am 
convinced the more by remembrance of his frequent 
expression of admiration for light and colour, and truth 
of atmospheric effect. 

There is one point of D.S. M.’s I have not yet 
noticed, the impurity of the pigments. ‘‘ None of them 
would yield the pure spectrum of the hues they are 
meant to represent.” How often in painting are they 
required to do so? They are the nearest approach 
attainable; we do not continue to use rush-lights 
because the electric light is not the sun nor absolutely 
perfect. To the eye these colours appear pure, examined 
through a spectroscope we find they are not absolutely 
so, they refiect other colours—if our purest pigments 
reflect other light than that of the colour that should 
dominate, how much more so must ordinary objects ? 
What is the principle of ‘‘ spectralism ” but the proper 
subordination of the idea of local colour and the 
recognition of ‘‘ illumination colour” ? Helmholtz has 
said ‘‘ What is constant in the colour of an object is 
not the brightness of colour which it reflects, but the 
velation between the intensity of the different constituents 
of this light on the one hand, and that of the corre- 
sponding constituents of the light which illuminates tt on 
the other.” The recognition of this law in painting 
leads to the representation of the ‘‘ ambient,” attained 
by Velasquez and the light and atmosphere of Turner. 

The ‘‘impressionist”” and the ‘‘ spectralist” recognise 
illumination colour everywhere and at all times by 
constantly working in the open air for periods so brief 
that light has not appreciably changed; by returning to 
their subject only when the light is the same and by 
using a palette based on scientific principles they attain 
a mastery in rendering illumination. 

The ‘‘impressionists” gave too much weight to 
illumination colour, even in individual instances denying 
the existence of local colour. The whole cause of the 
war between ‘‘ impressionists” and ‘‘ spectralists” on 
the one side and those who advocate the use of mixtures 
and umbers arises from the fact that these pigments 
represent the conventional tones of the incapable 
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colourist, tones of those lacking perception, inseparably 
connected with the methods of children, and nations in 
which painting has remained in a childish stage, namely 
the method of choosing pigments which appear to match 
the colour of the objects it is desired to represent. 

Perfect * artistic painting is only ‘‘ reached when we 
have succeeded in imitating the action of light upon 
the eye and not merely the pigments” of objects. 
Albert Moore and Sir F. Leighton never freed them- 
selves from the tyranny of ‘‘local colour.” Their work 
is a tasteful arrangement of local colours. 

Puvis de Chavannes always recognised the dominant 
light, so that his figures are in atmosphere part of 
the landscape or scene he represents, his scheme of 
colour is a grand consistent whole obeying a natural 
law, not a series of patches brought together by 
individual taste. 

In connexion with this subject it is worthy of note, 
how the colour of much English painting has dete- 
riorated with the increased growth of London. From 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Morland, Constable, Turner, 
to Holl, Long, Linnell, Vicat Cole, F. Walker is to 
come from the representation of air and atmosphere 
to comparative paint, with an increased tendency to 
yellow red and brown. Probably owing to the land- 
scape men being affected by the colour of the pictures 
among which they exhibited, modern exhibitions as 
D. S. M. has shown are being affected by the bad 
colour of men whose principal occupation is black and 
white illustration. 

To train young men in the basement of a gallery in 
the centre of a large capital, the skylights of the paint- 
ing rooms dominated by high surrounding buildings, 
is to start them under conditions from which the varia- 
tions of ‘‘illumination colour” are eliminated, to per- 
petuate the belief in the brown and black shadow and 
other errors. The evil which has grown with the last 
century is contemporaneous with the development of 
its remedy to be found in the study of the discoveries 
concerning light by men of science. Though London 
is‘ larger it is easier to travel and one has space 
enough on the habitable globe accessible for the study 
of sunshine and pure light. 

If the painters work in the open air the critics must 
study there also. There is reason to believe that 
Ruskin underwent a ‘‘ prolonged sensation of drown- 
ing” to study a storm similar to one of Turner’s. | 
can suggest a method not quite so drastic of obtaining 
a revelation of colour more than once experienced by 
me near Harlech, an experience to be enjoyed at will by 
most, due regard being given to atmospheric condi- 
tions. Onablue sunny afternoon swim out a mile from 
shore. The shallow sea is generally delightfully warm 
in this beautiful bay, turn on your back and float and 
as you look landwards the illumination of sea, mountain 
and sky mingles in a vision of colour that takes you 
heavenward, or go up one of the hills near, towards 
sunset, when a light scud beneath a higher sky is 
driving from the west, stand just in the cloud so as to 
become shrouded in iridescent vapour and watch sun- 
wards ; as the luminiferous drift travels towards you, 
surrounds you, you appear to be caught up in it, elation 
comes upon you, the ecstasy of fascination of light ; 
the force that travels to man from the ultimate worlds. 

I have spoken of a war as existing in the world of 
painting ; it is no exaggerated term, it has spread over 
Europe and America, men have struggled and died 
happy in their devotion to their principles, the colonies 
are producing painters on the side of light. It is not too 
much to expect from English students, countrymen of 
Turner and Constable, the endurance of an officer on 
active service and the devotion of a man of science to 
study to uphold what their countrymen have already 
attained. Art has nothing to fear from science, genius— 
that combination of qualities necessary for the produc- 
tion of perfection—will gladly accept its help. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
H. P. Hain FRIswet. 


cannes any more letters on this ‘swb- 
ject.—Epb. S.R. 


* Helmholtz on the relation of Optics to Painting. 
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REVIEWS. 
RESULTS IN SHAKESPEARE SCHOLARSHIP. 


‘William Shakespeare: Poet, Dramatist, and Man.” 
By Hamilton Wright Mabie. London and New 
York: Macmillan. t1g00. 21s. net. 

a these chapters,” says Mr. Mabie in his preface, 

‘the endeavour has been to present the man as 
he is disclosed by the results of the long and loving 
study of a group of scholars, chiefly English, German, 
and American, who have searched the whole field of 
contemporary literature, records, and history with 
infinite patience and with keen intelligence, by the 
history of his time, and by a study of his work. The 
plays have been presented in those aspects which 
throw light on the dramatist’s life, thought, and art.” 

In other words, Mr. Mabie has brought no original 

contribution to Shakespeare scholarship: he deals in 

‘*results.” His endeavour has been to summarise, 

and in summarising to popularise, those results; to 

write a smooth narrative, meant for those who run 
and read, from which some notion might be gained of 

Shakespeare's work and of that conjectural personality 

which has gradually built itself up as the real 

Shakespeare. This he has done; his narrative is clear, 

almost elegant, based on a sound acquaintance with the 

best authorities; at times its literary criticism is 
singularly happy. He can write with point and pun- 

_ gency of epithet, as in the sentence which defines 

i Falstaff: ‘‘Shakespeare created a kind of English 

r Bacchus at a time when every kind of fruit or grain 

qq that could be made into a beverage was drunk in vast 

i quantities; and sack, which was Falstaff’s native 

element, was both strong and sweet.” Always lucid 

q and explicit in his account of the manners and influences 


:: of the time, he is sometimes novel and ingenious in his 
a explanations, as in this significant note on the absence 

i; of scenery from the stage. This absence of visible 


scenery imposed on the dramatist the task not only 
of creating the plot and action, but the back- 
ground of the play; and much of the most 
i exquisite poetry in our language was written to 
i set before the imagination that which the theatre 
r! could not set before the eyes. The narrow stage 
f with its poor devices was but the vantage-ground 
from which the poet took possession of the vast stage, 
invisible but accessible, of the imagination of his 
auditors ; on that stage alone, in spite of modern inven- 
tion and skill, the plays of Shakespeare are adequately 
set.” With the close of the last sentence we may or 
may not agree ; but how trueis the rest of the passage, 
and containing a truth how often forgotten ! 

When however Mr. Mabie proceeds to construct a 
psychology of Shakespeare from the meagre facts and 
immeasurable hypotheses which we find in the com- 
mentaries, he is perhaps a little in danger of going the 
perilous way of all his predecessors. No doubt he is 
quite safe when he says (but does he say very much after 
all?) “It was a rough school in which Shakespeare 
found himself in the years of his apprenticeship ; the pro- 
fession he chose, although associated in our minds, when 
we recall his time, with some of the gentlest as well as 
the most ardent and gifted spirits, was not yet re- 
putable ; the society into which he was thrown by it 
was bohemian, if not worse; and the atmosphere in 
which he worked, but which he seemed not to breathe, 
was full of passion, intrigue, and license.” Or again, 
of a certain period in Shakespeare's life: ‘‘ It must 
have been a period of deep and eager spiritual striving 
if and unfolding.” No doubt; but is that worth saying, 
" does it tell us anything of Shakespeare, is it anything 
‘t more than a platitude of human nature? Mr. Mabie 
i i carries his desire for smoothness and a popular present- 
Wi ment to great lengths. His commendable moderation 
q is not always more than a middle choice simply for the 
: sake of a middle choice. Thus, in speaking of the 
Sonnets, he says: ‘The truth probably lies between 
these two extremes of interpretation ; it seems probable 
that the sonnets are disclosures of the poet’s experience 
without being transcripts of his actual history; that they 
embody the result of a great experience without revealing 
that experience in its historic order.” Now there is really 
no reason for saying that this is more ‘‘ probable ” than 
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either of the ‘‘ two extremes of interpretation; it is as 
baseless a conjecture as any theory which brings Lord. 
Herbert, or the Earl of Southampton, or William Hall 
the printer, into the story. ‘‘ Shakespeare,”’ Mr. Mabie 
tells us, in his imaginary psychology, ‘‘ drank deep of 
the cup of suffering before he set in the order of art, 
with a hand at once stern and tender, the colossal 
sorrows of his kind.” Did Shakespeare? Probably ;. 
only we know nothing about it. Mr. Mabie’s view of 
Shakespeare may be quite accurate ; he follows, as we 
have said, the best authorities ; but it must always be 
remembered, in reading Mr. Mabie or his authorities, 
how little is known of the experiences which went to the 
making of the plays, and how dangerous it is to infer 
from dramatic work back to character. Not only of 
‘* Timon of Athens,” but of how many other plays, may 
it not be said in Mr. Mabie’s own words: ‘‘it is astudy 
of temperament, not a judgment upon life” ? Mr. Mabie’s 
book is illustrated with ten photogravures, and over a 
hundred small plates in the text, taken from old prints, 
contemporary drawings, paintings, and engravings: 
many of them, such as the quaint and characteristic 
portrait of Nashe, the portraits of Drayton, Chapman, 
and others, the views of London and of the theatres, 
both well chosen and well reproduced. 


ASIATIC TURKEY. 


‘* Highlands of Asiatic Turkey.” By Earl Percy, M.P. 
London: Edward Arnold. igor. 14s. net. 
1* this volume Earl Percy supplements his previous 
experiences of Asiatic Turkey by the narrative of a 
more extended and enterprising journey in the remoter 
parts of the same country. His travels on this occasion 
led him through the eastern districts of Armenia and 
Kurdistan to the wild country on the Persian border- 
land where Chaldean Christians and Kurdish Muslims 
still exercise a semi-independent authority, struggling 
one with the other and each c, posing a more or less 
passive resistance to the Turkish governor who asserts 
an ill-established dominion over both. The work 
gives instructive glimpses of the social, political, 
and economic condition of the people. It is en- 
riched by photographs of the picturesque country 
through which the travellers passed and by dis- 
cussions on the archeology of various historical 
places which still afford a rich field for the enterprising 
epigraphist. As a book of travel it is naturally desti- 
tute of the adventures and discoveries which fall 
to explorers in an unknown country. The excite- 
ments lay in the perpetual struggle with obstinate or 
corrupt officials, rapacious muleteers and stupid guides. 
Instead of the seclusion of their tents the travellers 
bravely chose the shelter of the village houses for the 
sake of better opportunities for observation and inquiry. 
Though they were received everywhere with hospitality 
this mode of life nevertheless led constantly to the 
extreme discomfort inseparable from the filth and vermin 
of a Turkish village interior where, to give an illustra- 
tion, it was once found impossible to read at night 
because the candle was extinguished by the drip of 
fleas from the roof. A saving sense of humour and 
much real sympathy with the people served to lighten 
the troubles which every traveller has to expect who 
strays far from the beaten track. 

The incidents of travel however are of little moment. 
The value and interest of the book lie rather in the 
traveller’s observations and in the light they throw on 
political questions which, though slumbering at present, 
are destined to be of world-wide importance and may 
at any moment stir up all Europe as some of them have 
done before. Earl Percy’s route took him through those 
districts where occurred the massacre and pillage of 
Christian subjects of the Porte which have excited the 
horror and intervention of the Christian Powers. He has 
a good deal to say which should modify the opinions of 
those who unreservedly condemn the Turkish authori- 
ties. The defects of Turkish rule are unsparingly 
condemned and exposed. But we may plainly 
read in these pages that justice requires us to 
dissociate the rulers from the excesses of their subjects 
in parts where Turkish rule has never yet been effec- 
tively established and outrages occur not from sympathy 
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with the offenders so much as from simple inability to 
repress them. Instances may be found where the 
intervention of the Sultan has been exercised to support 
and strengthen a Christian community against local 
officials as well as against Muslim enemies. It is made 
fully clear that the faults have not been all or always 
on one side and that influences have been at work 
which embarrassed the central Government in an earnest 
desire to preserve peace and contentment. It may not 
be a satisfactory defence to say that a responsible 
government is not wicked but only feeble and inefficient 
—but such as the apology is the Porte appears largely 
entitled to its benefit. The administration suffers from 
external agencies which are not usually of a helpful 
nature. Writing in no hostile spirit Earl Percy still 
allows it to appear that here, as in China, the presence 
of foreign missionaries, and chiefly it would seem 
American missionaries, is a fruitful source of internal 
trouble. They are a disintegrating agency—not by 
reason of any religious propaganda but by the spread 
of secular education among a class or nationality which 
is not that from which the rulers of the country are 
drawn and whose ideas and ambitions, fostered by that 
education, are opposed to quiet acquiescence in the 
conditions of Turkish rule. 

The writer’s views on this'and the other various 
problems he was led to investigate deserve careful 
study. His work is more than a narrative of travel. 
It is a political treatise of much value bya cautious and 
well-informed thinker fresh from the scenes where 
those problems are living realities. It is impos- 
sible here to do more than glance at the leading 
questions he touches. The decay of English influence 
—the failure of English merchants to keep abreast of 
their rivals and of the British Government to support 
and assist its subjects as other countries support and 
assist theirs—the extensicn of railways east to connect 
the Mediterranean with Baghdad and the Persian Gulf 
—the futility of the ill-judged measures concerted by 
the Powers to establish good government in the atrocity 
districts—the future of Turkey and her hope of any 
real reform—these and other topics are discussed as they 
arise. The growing danger to which England is exposed 
by the steady development of Russian power in Persia, 
her strategical advantages for the occupation of the 
Euphrates valley and her unceasing advance towards the 
Persian Gulf are treated at some length. It is shown 
here once again how the establishment of a Russian 
naval base in the Gulf, to which the trend of events and 
the policy of Russia unmistakably point, would be more 
than a menace to England. It would be a challenge to 
her predominance in Eastern waters, the first step to 
the final loss of those Eastern possessions where her 
strength depends on the mastery of the sea route. 
These and cognate questions are discussed by Earl 
Percy in two pregnant and forcible chapters which no 
one should omit to read who would understand the 
future struggle that has to be faced in Asia from 
Mesopotamia to Manchuria. If the remedy can be 
found in an alliance, the choice is briefly put by Earl 
Percy between Germany and the open door or Russia 
and the boycott. He at least has no hesitation which 
we should select and his reasons will take a deal of 


refutation. 


A CARICATURE OF IMPERIALISM. 


‘*The Origins and Destiny of Greater Britain.” By 
J. A. Cramb. London: Macmillan. 1900. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

E do not know for whose benefit the lectures 
which Mr. Cramb has thrown into this book 

were composed. The exuberance of his sentiment and 
the violence of his diatribes against the nations of the 

Continent would not be out of place on the platforms of 

the music-halls which he defends. But the managers 

of these establishments are not in love with transcen- 
dentalism, and Mr. Cramb is nothing if not transcen- 
dental. Professing a philosophy which is innocent 
alike of logic and of humour, he might find favour with 
an audience in which the feminine element predomi- 
nated ; his prodigality of irrelevant allusions to great 
names and books suggests the inference that he has 
written with an eye to the drawing-rooms of Bayswater. 
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For whatever ears they were intended, these lectures 
can hardly have been useful to any human being. Alb 
rational Imperialists into whose hands they may fall will 
writhe under the eloquence of Mr. Cramb ; he is one of 
those defenders from whom we must pray to be 
delivered. He is a democrat who takes the opinions of 
the multitude for the voice of heaven, and studies those 
opinions in the pages of the halfpenny newspapers. Alk 
the platitudes with which we have been deluged for the 
last twelve months by the self-styled patriotic press are 
to be found here in their crudest and most objectionable~ 
forms. Evolution, ideals, organisms, the effete idea of 
nationality, are the principal catchwords of these 
platitudes, which are too familiar to need repetition, 

almost too gross for refutation. But it is surely time 

that some man of sense arose to dispel the misappre- 
hensions which neo-Hegelianism has created in the 
region of political science. For certain purposes we 
may permissibly conceive the State as an organic unity. 

But when this phraseology is accepted as expressing an, 
absolute truth the most flagrant errors become natural 
and inevitable. Mr. Cramb for example speaks as 
though that section of a modern State which controls 

foreign policy were absolutely identical with that 

section which will bear the actual brunt of battle ; if 
the subject is ready to spill his blood in a cause the 
rectitude of the governor who demanded that sacrifice 
must be regarded as proven irrefragably. There is no 
democracy in the world of which we can reason in this 
fashion. Governor and subject are fellow-citizens, and 
cases of deliberate treachery on either side are rare. 

But it may’be doubted whether the motives of both 
can ever be identical, or whether all the reasons which 

decide the governor to adopt a particular course of 
action are ever communicated to the subject. Closely 
connected with this error is the claim that the State 
should receive all that devotion which has been 

accorded in the past to the Christian Church considered 
as an organised society. In antiquity this devotion 
to the State was possible for a brief space of time ; the 

city State of Hellas and Latium was also a national 
Church ; the teaching of the highest truth then known. 
to man was in the hands of State officials. It is neither 
possible nor desirable that we should return to that 
stage of civilisation. Modern States have sprung up 
as the husks or shells of a society which derives its- 
spiritual and intellectual nutriment from associations 
of voluntary origin and independent traditions. The 
State may subsidise a sect or school of thought ; it 
cannot create the one or the other; nor is it in the 
political life of any State that new creeds and new 
ideas are formed. We would not go so far as indi- 
vidualists who reverence political institutions merely 

in the spirit which led ancient cities to worship their 
walls and gates. The State is something more than a 
barrier of defence ; we would rather think of it as a 
power which can check or accelerate or divert into a 
new channel the forces of industry and thought. The 
State can modify, it cannot create the character of a 

class or individual. The material in this particular 

case is of more worth than the artist who operates. 
upon it. For the State cannot be consistently con- 
ceived as a personality. The consequences of such an 

assumption would repel any thinker who has come in 
the least degree under the influence of Christianity. 

Most of us hold to the doctrine of a future life for some 
if not all of the individuals who pass through time and 

space. But who would venture to predicate the future 
existence of any State that has been shaped in fact or 

in fancy? We may go so far as to speak of the 
collective will of a State; but it is a mere assumption 

to say that the collective will is necessarily of higher 
worth than that of any individual. The collective will 

of a directorate descends to actions from which many 

of the directors, if acting individually, would shrink. 

A mob may be more cruel, more fickle, than any of the 
persons who are united in it. The collective will! 

expresses the ambitions and the prejudices and the- 
sympathies of the majority or of the more energetic ; 

it may be exalted, it may be debased. One shrinks 

from saying that, as the size of the State increases, so- 
will the collective will degenerate ; but it will certainly 
become less amenable to intelligence and the more 
refined considerations of morality ; it will be less reliable. 
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as a guide to high ideals, though it may not be less 
efficacious in resistance to glaring abuses. Mr. Cramb 
thinks that he has said enough in defence of the Boer 
war when he has labelled it as a war made by the will 
of a democracy. We wish that he had shown a better 
argument. He and other teachers of his kind are 
preaching, with the help of a new phraseology, political 
doctrines which are as old as the sedition of Corcyra, 
and have been responsible for the woes of nearly all 
democracies that the world has ever seen. 


THE LITERATURE OF SCOTT. 
‘*The Library of English Classics : Lockhart’s Life of 


Scott.” 5 vols. London: Macmillan. 1goo. 
17s. 6d. net. 
**Sir Walter Scott.” By Professor W. H. Hudson. 


London: Sands. _ 

WE have before now had the pleasure of applauding 

Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘‘ Library of English 
Classics.” The uniformity—and let us add the uniform 
excellence—of type enables us in this case to institute 
a comparison not without interest. Lockhart’s ‘‘ Scott” 
occupies five volumes of the series—whereas Boswell’s 
** Johnson” occupied but three. Little as Lockhart 
had in common with his inimitable fellow-countryman 
Boswell except pride of ancestry, it has often been held 
that he runs a good second to him asabiographer. Yet 
something has undoubtedly injured the circulation of 
Lockhart—a point on which curious statistics are 
forthcoming. Between 1837-56 there were sold of all 
editions 38,900 copies, and between 1856-71 only 1g00! 
No doubt this may largely have been due to the 
diminished vogue of Scott’s works, but there seems to 
be an idea widely current that it was also in some way 
caused by the overlengthiness of the Life itself, and 
. this was the opinion of Mr. Gladstone, who could at all 
events claim to be patiently omnivorous of books. ‘I 
may be wrong,” he wrote in his qualifying way, ‘‘ but I 
W am vaguely under the impression that it has never had a 
% really wide circulation. If so it is the saddest pity, 
and I should greatly like (without any censure on its 


present length) to see an abbreviation of it.” Gladstone 
q did not then know, what probably many of us do not 
i} know to-day, that Lockhart had himself published an 
5 abridgment of the book in 184%. It was written, it 
it appears, in furtherance of some scheme of the creditors, 


and not greatly con amore—in fact Lockhart said in 
4 the Preface that he would sooner have enlarged than 
§ abridged, and that the details and especially the 
q details given in his diaries are just the most interesting 
; things in Scott’s Life. The abridgment contained 
da however a certain amount of new matter which has 
q been duly appended here to the various volumes by 
the more than competent editor who has charge of the 
whole series. 
| We have looked at Lockhart’s Abridgment. In 
Mr. R. H. Hutton’s ‘‘ Scott” it was said to occupy 
a more than a third of the original; our own rough 
calculation made it more than a half, but in 
/ any case it is doubtful whether this curtailment was 
sufficient to be worth while, and the subsequent 
: abbreviation in the ‘‘ Chandos Classics ” was very nearly 
H as long. The writer seems however to have had the 
q right spirit since he ‘‘did not alter or shorten a single 
13 sentence,” and, in view of this question of lengthiness, 
“4 we may note that his chief omissions were the 
it; extracts from Scott’s prefaces, portions of the 
. reviews, letters not strictly biographical, and portions 
; of his diary during his voyage amongst the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands. As regards this last, entirely 
5 charming as it is, there must be some readers of 
Lockhart who have felt that it clogged his pages in 
the same way as Macaulay thought that Croker injured 
Boswell by interpolating the ‘‘ Tour to the Hebrides” 
into the ‘‘ Life.” We are inclined to think, too, that 
an autobiography, however short, prefixed, as Scott’s 
is here, to a biography, has a tendency to prevent the 
a reader, and perhaps the writer, from getting into his 
es stride. But, after all, these condensations and curtail- 
e ments are most unsatisfactory—what a dreadful book 
was the Students’ Hume !—and we hope everybody 
will fall to at once upon this unmangled version. In 
view of the figures we gave just now it would be rather 
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interesting if the publishers would let the world know 


how these volumes circulate in comparison with others 
of the series. 

As an alternative to the complete work there remain 
then, omitting the purely literary, the biographical 
essayists on Scott; of whom there are doubtless a 
score unknown to us. These essayists must find their 
servitude to the original biographer rather irksome— 
though we did the other day come upon one who 
opined in his preface that a modern looker-on was quite 
likely to see more of the game than Lockhart ! It is true 
that Mr. Leslie Stephen in opening the ‘‘ Men of 
Letters” with his brilliant ‘‘ Johnson” showed how 
much might be done under similar conditions—but then 
that was more a book of table talk. Mr. R. H. 
Hutton’s ‘‘ Scott” in the same series was that of a 
thoughtful littérateur; and we should perhaps less 
have resented the intrusion into it of his own political 
and sectarian views if we had happened to agree with 
them. We also remember to have come across a very 
mawkish thing of this kind by the Rev. George 
Gilfillan. As regards Professor Hudson’s book it 
seems to us most nicely done—unimpeachably fluent in 
language, correct in statement, orthodox in criticism— 
but it is not lively. There seems to be a sort of jaded 
correctitude about American scholars. They are like 
over-trained oarsmen. When professorships of English 
literature were first talked of here an alarmist cry was 
raised of ‘‘ chatter about Harriet”—the danger of the 
American Universities, oddly enough, seems to be that 
they should be content to dwell in platitudes for ever. 
When an author quotes—and by the way misquotes— 
the lines ‘‘ whose dwelling is the light of setting suns” 
to enforce the view that Scott paints from the exterior 
only, and goes on—‘‘ But all this need not interfere 
with our recognition of the high pictorial power dis- 
played in the almost too familiar Melrose night-piece ” 
—we feel that a little chatter of a more paradoxical sort 
might be exhilarating. We heard it said the other day 
that a man who shakes a forefinger of asseveration is 
always lying—it would probably be safer to say that a 
man who writes—‘‘ But all this need not interfere,” &c. 
—is sure to be prosing. In conclusion, we always like 
to note unfamiliar words which might be useful ; and we 
think ‘‘ pivotal” is perhaps such a word. On the other 
hand, sequentie for sequela is surely wrong, and 
there seems to be something queer about ‘‘ machicolated 
eaves.” 


COLONISATION ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
‘* History of Colonisation.” By Henry C. Morris. 


2 vols. London: Macmillan. 159s. 
‘* Australasia.” By Arthur W. Jose. Temple Primer 
Series. London: Dent. tgo1. ts. net. 


‘Canada 1760-1900.” By Sir John Bourinot. Cam- 
bridge Historical Series. Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 1900. 

:* is a far cry from Phoenicia and Carthage to the 
Spanish-American war and Australian Federation. 

The history of colonisation, so far as it is possible to 

trace it, covers a period of three thousand years. The 

problems which began with the expansion of Pheenicia 
over the Mediterranean and beyond the Pillars of Hercules 
are, in dissimilar circumstances, in process of solution 
to-day in Cuba, in South Africa, in Australasia, and in 

Canada. Sir John Bourinot’s account of the Dominion 

under British rule, and Mr. Jose’s brief history of the 

Australian Commonwealth are but sidelights and 

supplements of the story which Mr. Henry Morris 

has been at extraordinary pains to prepare for the 
instruction of his compatriots in the United States. 

Britons long since came to the conclusion that they 

are the only race which knows the secret of suc- 

cessful colonisation, and they will find nothing in 
these three books to induce a modification of that view. 

The loss of the thirteen colonies is the chief regret in 

British colonial history, and it is a not insignificant 

circumstance that Mr. Morris should find in Great 

Britain the true exemplar to be followed by the Re- 

public in dealing with dependencies. Of his two sub- 

stantial volumes one is devoted to this country. In 
other words the nation which severed itself from Great 

Britain turns to Great Britain for light on colonial 
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administration. Americans who are inclined to con- 
sider that they contributed not a little to the generation 
of the wisdom which they now hope to emulate, may pro- 
fitably study Sir John Bourinot’s new work. The thirteen 
colonies were saved from extinction at the hands of 
France by the sacrifices of the Mother Country, and 
when safe and strong, with the aid of France, they 
turned and humiliated those who had nurtured and 
protected them. Canada owes all that is best in her 
development to Great Britain, as her Prime Minister 
and her leading historian—French Canadians both— 
never tire in testifying. Mr. Jose is naturally proud of 
the progress which Australia has at last consummated 
by federation, but Sir John Bourinot is not alone in 
regretting that the constitution of the Commonwealth 
is based on that of the United States rather than that 
of the Dominion. 

To what extent Britain’s second colonial empire has 
been consciously built up becomes more difficult to 
determine the more its history is studied. Apparently 
it has grown partly from natural causes, partly because 
Great Britain has been increasingly careful to avoid 
courses which might lead to dissolution. Mr. Jose is 
near the mark when he says: ‘‘ Since we Britons first 
discovered that the toil of nation-making was peculiarly 
suited to our tastes and powers we have set ourselves 
many problems in colonisation, working them out 
rather by mere instinctive doggedness in the right 
direction than by a close attention to rules or the 
guidance of theorising philosophers.” If indeed the 
theorising philosophers had been the guides the Empire 
would long since have been resolved into its elements. 


A REVIEW OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


**Un Siecle Mouvement du Monde de 1800 a 1900.” 
Paris: H. Oudin. 1900. 
he this volume of more than goo pages an attempt has 
been made to present a bird’s-eye view of the nine- 
teenth century, its political, intellectual and religious 
movements. The standpoint of those who have con- 
tributed to it is that of faithful sons of the Roman 
Church. Many of the writers bear names well known 
in literature far beyond the boundaries of their own 
country. The Vicomte de Vogiié has written the 
introduction, M. Etienne Lamy is responsible for the 
article on the rise of nationalities, the Comte Albert de 
Mun for that on the social question, M. Tavernier 
deals with the press, M. Bellargin with music, and 
M. Brunetiére with the literature of the country. The 
Comte d’Haussonville writes on the charitable institu- 
tions of the Church while the Archbishop of Paris ends 
the volume with a hopeful essay on the gradual pro- 
gress of the world towards Christian unity. There are 
many other contributors well known in France as 
specialists in the various subjects on which they treat. 
So many writers of talent could not fail to produce 
much interesting matter even when the limits of their 
essays are bound to be circumscribed by the exigencies 
of space. Of the writers above named we have found 
M. Brunetiére the most convincing and his article con- 
tains much that is original and its reflexions on European 
literature other than French are often suggestive. 

It is quite true, though the fact is not often empha- 
sised, that the origin of modern German literature must 
b2 sought in England, and that the characteristics of 
modern European literature which are usually attributed 
toa German source are in truth English. It is true 
that the more serious fiction of these latter days is 
greatly concerned with social and moral questions, but 
the writer’s implied deduction that they must all tend 
to a Roman Catholic solution would be contested by 
the large number of the writers he commends, and not 
least by Tolstoi. The article by Canon Pisani on the 
Christian Churches which dissent from Rome is well 
informed and not consciously unfair, and the spirit of 
equity which pervades this, perhaps the most contro- 
versial matter treated of, permeates the whole book. 
One of the most interesting points for the foreign reader 
to observe in a work which it has demanded the atten- 
tion of a powerful committee to complete is the manner 
in which unity of purpose has been observed throughout 
without unduly straining the convictions of the various 
writers. It is impossible that vast subjects treated in 
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this manner can be dealt with so as to meet all demands, 
but the reader who desires to know the tendency and 
the hopes of the best Catholic thought in France will 
find much here to satisfy his curiosity, and he will be 
gratified with the urbanity and good feeling which 
characterise the whole. 


NOVELS. 


** Driscoll, King of Scouts: a Romance of the South 
African War.” By A. G. Hales. Bristol: Arrow- 
smith. 1go1. 6s. 

Mr. Hales’ letters from the front have been so un- 
designedly amusing that we take up a “‘ romance” from 
his hand with anticipation. Curiously enough the well 
of picturesque English has run dry: except for some- 
what shaky grammar the book is not ill written. The 
account of Rundle’s chase of De Wet is interesting, 
but the ‘‘ romantic” parts of the story are so absurd 
that we distrust the realistic chapters. Mr. Hales has 
not, as he fondly believes, the gift of satire: any of us 
could invent an officer called ‘*‘ Colonel Glasseye” or 
‘*Captain Pompom,” and make him say ‘‘ ah” between 
every syllable, and cause him to speak of his men in a 
way no British officer ever dreams of doing, and admit 
his courage, and denounce his stupidity. But most of 
us know better. Mr. Hales has an undefinable gift of 
making the reader believe that he has never met a man 
of decent breeding, which should carry him far with 
readers who like that sort of thing. He cannot for the 
life of him see why soldiers dislike a certain type of 
war correspondent, but he has enabled his readers to 
do so. He is convinced that Volunteers have won the 
war. He is endowed with a flamboyant spirit of 
Australian patriotism which should make the American 
eagle retire in dismay at sucha rival. But his account 
of the service done to De Wet by Boer women remain- 
ing on their farms under our protection is illuminating. 
‘* Driscoll” is mere melodrama, but the book is a 
valuable contribution to the pathology of bump- 
tiousness. 


‘*Max Thornton.” By Ernest Glanville. ~ London : 
Chatto and Windus. 

A story of war-time adventures in South Africa, with 
the advancing armies in the background and the re- 
doubtable freebooter Piet Marais as chief villain can 
scarcely fail to win appreciation from the youthful 
public. The author is thoroughly at home on the veldt 
and in the mountains of Basutoland, and he has a gift 
of most lifelike and picturesque narration. He writes 
about South Africa, so to speak, from the inside, and 
depicts the stirring adventures of Pike’s Rangers, as 
the old bushman styles himself and his two young com- 
panions, with an unprejudiced knowledge alike of 
Briton and Boer and native. The story can be heartily 
recommended to all boys who do not mind being 
bothered now and then bya little Dutch. It is interest- 
ing to note incidentally the author’s confirmation of the 
view that, if the Republics had waited for a few more 
years of Bond activity, they would have had the mass 
of the Dutch population in the Cape Colony actively on 
their side. 


‘‘The Master-Sinner: a Romance.” By a Well-known 
Author. London: Long. igor. 3s. 6d. 


We should be disposed to pass over a mere parody 
of a vulgar novel, whose literary fate has already been 
sealed in these columns. But the parody centres chiefly 
in the title and the methods of advertisement, which 
have been cleverly and successfully followed. The 
volume itself caricatures Miss Corelli in the lightest 
manner, pretending to represent Hell as a desirable 
abode and contenting itself with one piece of bad 
French,—‘‘ Le Mort, et aprés.” But, unlike most 
parodies, it relies upon its own intrinsic merits. We 
know the ‘‘ Well-known Author” and do not consider 
he has here put forward his best work, but everything 
he writes is always refreshingly original, and there are 
many felicitous touches in his ‘‘ Master-Sinner.” 
‘‘Amusement Only.” By Richard Marsh. London: 

Hurst and Blackett. 1go1. 6s. 

Mr. Marsh must be congratulated on his new title 

and his new subjects. ‘‘ Amusement Only” conveys 
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far truer idea of his manner and method than ‘‘ The 
Seen and the Unseen” or ‘‘ Marvels and Mysteries,” 
and in most of these sketches he is brisk and enter- 
taining without overstraining the credulity of his readers. 
‘© The Lost Duchess” and ‘‘ Twins” are excellent little 
comedies, which playwrights might turn into smart 
curtain-raisers. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Prose Dramas of Henrik Ibsen.” Edited by William 
Archer. London: Walter Scott. 1900. 25. 6d. each. 

Three volumes—“ The League of Youth,” “ Pillars of Society,” 
and “A Doll’s House”—of Mr. Archer's revised translations of 
Ibsen have been published. The work is not all Mr. Archer's 
own but he has revised all the work and takes full responsibility. 
As compared with the previous edition, it is chiefly remarkable 
that the translators have made the language of the commoner 
characters more common, we may say more Cockney, and 
softened the conversationalism of the educated people, and 
though the changes are small the improvement is considerable. 
As Mr. Archer almost confesses it is an impossible task quite to 
hit the mean between literal accuracy and vernacular ease, but 
he has so far succeeded in his object that the translation proves 
Ibsen to have more style than is usually granted to him. Now 
and again one is pulled up by a colloquialism, which suggests 
a too great straining after modern idiom, but after allowing for 
the faults inherent in all translation as such, in transferring 
ways of thought as well as of expression from one country to 
another, we may grant that the translations, good in the earlier 
form, are nota little improved. Certainly “A Doll’s House” 
in this dress makes very good reading. 


“Concerning Children.” By Charlotte Gilman. 
Putnam. 1901. 6s. 

This theory of children’s education is as revolutionary as one 
would expect from the author’s previous expression of opinion 
on women and economics. The central idea is that obedience as 
such is anything but a virtue. A child is of worth as a character 
in so far as he follows that which he believes to be right in 
itself. It is therefore the duty of parents to give children the 
reason why this or that line of conduct is ordered ; never to say 
“because you must.” Psychologically a great deal of the 
analysis of a child’s reasoning is ingenious, plausible, and 
always trenchantly expressed, but most readers will be left with 
the impression that a child brought up in the ultra-rational 
manner suggested would become an impossible member of a 
disciplined household. Aristotle says that the world begins in 
wonder ; and for that reason most children have a mania for 
asking “why.” ‘The stock instance is a good one. “What is 
that, mother?” “A cow.” “Why?” How would Miss Gilman 
answer? And is it wise to stimulate this sort of inquiry? No 
doubt children are often treated as too little rational, but there 
is greater danger in going to the other extreme. 


“The English Reports.” Vols. II. and III. Edinburgh: 
Green ; London : Stevens and Sons, Limited. 1901. 

These volumes of the great reprint of Reports have followed 
Vol. I., which we noticed on its appearance, and described the 
character of the series, with the promptness which Mr. Wood- 
Renton has accustomed us to in any work under his editorship. 
We have here in Vol. II. Brown’s volumes IV. to VI. of the 
House of Lords Keports and in Vol. III. the concluding volumes 
VII. and VIII. together with Dow’s House of Lords Cases 
comprising Vols. I. to VI. This furnishes a striking example 
of the compactness and space economy of the reprint. In 
illustration of the living interest of the old cases here reproduced 
we notice that in addition to those mentioned in the text as 
having been considered in recently reported cases a supple- 
mental list has had to be prepared of other cases decided and 
reported during the present year in which some one or other of 
these old decisions were considered. 


“The Biograph in Battle.” By W. K. Dickson. 
Unwin. Igor. 6s. 

A book of this kind depends for its claim to serious notice 
almost entirely on the pictures. It is therefore a pity that 
valuable space should be filled by a photograph of “ General 
Buller on his way to the barber” and other such personal 
trivialities in picture and in print. Many of the photographs 
are of much interest, but being taken for the biograph they do 
not singly cover enough area to be of much use in explaining 
the battles. However Mr. Dickson may be regarded as the first 
person in history to take the biograph on to the field of battle, 
and from this point of view his experiences, being unique, are 
worth reading. So long as he keeps to his subject and talks of 
the biograph rather than the course of the war he has a claim 
on our attention ; on other occasions he tells again with little 
freshness of observation the many times repeated tales of the 
first half of the campaign. The reproduction of the photo- 
graphs, which are numerous, is excellent. 


“Soldiering in Canada.” By Lieut.-Col. Denison. Macmillan. 


A tendency towards autobjography is an almost universal 
failing in authors. Lieutenant-Colonel Denison, whose books 
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and experience have made” him a reputation as an expert on 
cavalry, fills no less than four chapters of valuable space with 
his personal doings in S. Petersburg. However, apart froman 
occasional discursus of this nature, the information about the 
formation of the first Canadian Militia and Volunteers and the 
morals drawn from the Canadian wars in the early part of the 
century are of interest and value. It is astonishing how often the 
lessons taught by the campaigns in Canada tally with experi- 
ence lately gained in South Africa, and many valuable sugges- 
tions are made as to the important question of the future 
defence of the Canadian frontier. There are many reminiscences 
of considerable historical value, but in the first place the book 
is one to be read and digested by soldiers. 


The Report for 1900 of the Oxford House in Bethnal Green, 
which has just been issued, shows that while this best of 
University settlements has not suffered financially during the 
year, it has suffered a falling off in residents. The explana- 
tion of this as of so many things is the war which has drawn off 
a number of men who would have come into the House. 
A minimum of twenty is necessary to enable the House to pay 
its way and the new year begins with only sixteen. Unless 
some further volunteers come quickly to the rescue it is diffi- 
cult to see how the institutions of the House can be efficiently 
maintained. However it is satisfactory to know that in Septem. 
ber the full complement will be restored. 


The need for financial help is the salient point of the 
Women’s Trade Union League’s Report for 1900. Of the 
merits of the organisation it is almost unnecessary to speak, 
at least to those who know the value of the services rendered 
by the League to the improvement of the conditions pecuniary 
and otherwise under which women’s labour is carried on. _ Its 
work has been specially valuable in regard to the question of 
lead poisoning and the dangers arising in other insanitary oc- 
cupations. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Perhaps the most significant fact in contemporary American 
literature is the wide extension of literary interest and activity: 
Twenty years ago the phrase “American literature” meant 
New England literature, with the addition of a small group of 
books written in New York and the South ; to-day books of 
literary intention if not of literary quality are written in all 
sections of the country. This is conspicuously true of fiction and 
biography, the two departments of literature in which the best 
work is being done. Someone has said that the representative 
American novel will be written in chapters in different parts of 
the country ; and this prediction seems to be in the way of 
being verified. The differences between the New England 
farmer, the Georgia “cracker,” the Louisiana Creole, the 
Tennessee mountaineer and the cow-boy on the plains are too 
many and too radical to be co-ordinated in any single piece of 
fiction, however elaborate ; nothing less inclusive than a new 
Comédie Humaine will make room enough for these widely 
diverse types of character. This range of life in localities is 
finding its record in an irregular but vital fashion in the 
rapidly lengthening list of American novels and short stories. 
The books of the year are not likely to add greatly to the 
enduring literature of the country, but they have, in several 
instances, added materially to its self-knowledge ; and they 
disclose a thoroughness and skill in workmanship which are 
distinctly promising. 

Mr. Robert Grant’s “ Unleavened Bread” presented a 
searching and convincing study of a type of woman to be 
found in many communities, in whom essential vulgarity 
and ingrained crudity are emphasised by easy access to the 
elements of a purely superficial culture. There is a touch 
of passionate energy in the story, a force of satire with 
the impulse of conviction behind it, which puts the novel in a 
higher class than any earlier tale from Mr. Grant’s hand has 
reached. The story approaches the national type as closely 
perhaps as any piece of American fiction because it creates a 
character recognisable in the society of every section ; a pro- 
duct of conditions which exist in all parts of the country. A 
local study, very highly differentiated, is to be found in Mr. 
James Lane Allen’s “ Reign of Law ;* a portrayal of certain 
conditions in the blue-grass region of Kentucky at the close of 
the Civil War, full of the sensitive feeling for nature and 
touched with the distinction of style which is characteristic of 
this poetic romanticist. Mr. Booth Tarkington’s “Gentleman 
from Indiana” is an admirable study of a representative com- 
munity of the Central West ; full of atmosphere, of colour, of 
nice characterisation. A story, in short, not without blemishes 
but fresh in feeling and style. 

The range of social habit and of vital condition presented in. 
the contemporary American novel is brought before the mind 
by Miss Glasgow’s “ The Voice of the People”—a picture 
old-time social traditions and ideals in Williamsburg, the 
colonial capital of Virginia and a typical community of the old 
South, thrown into high relief by the character and career of 4 
self-made man of the new times and conditions; and Mr. 
Charles W. Chestnutt’s “The House behind the Cedars,” in 
which the tragedy of the woman with a drop of black blood in 
her veins is recorded without a touch of melodrama. Mr. 
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Chestnutt writes of an experience in which he must have shared 
to acertain extent, but he writes with admirable reserve and dis- 
ionateness. His story is not so important as his earlier 
tale, “The Conjure Woman,” which was a distinct addition to 
American folk-lore as well as to the gallery of American types, 
but it reports a bit of human history full of tragic significance. 
In “The Web of Life” Mr. Robert Herrick projects against 
the background of the industrial struggle in Chicago the 
strongly-drawn figure of a woman of elemental passions, direct 
nature and absorbing devotion, whose revolt against conven- 
tions is the unconscious expression of her own individuality. 
The story is not evenly sustained throughout, but the desolate 
squalor of the neglected section of a great city is sketched with 
remorseless fidelity. Chicago is, for the time at least, the 
storm-centre of the industrial struggle in this country, and Mr. 
Herrick, a man bred in the best academic traditions and with 
the sensitiveness and fastidiousness of a man of culture, has 
thrown this aspect of its life into high relief in his striking 
story. From this sketch of feverish life in crowded and unclean 
(Continued on page 344.) 
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streets to the free unconventional career of Mr. Irving 
Bachellers “Eben Holden” the transition is both abrupt 
and refreshing. Mr. Bacheller’s simple tale has been 
widely read for its homely vivacity, its unhackneyed manner 
and its out-of-door freshness. It is one of those quaint, 
elementary romances of primitive character, native kindliness 
and untaught practical sagacity which are interpretative of the 
underlying quality in American life ; the simple dignity of the 
man who quietly assumes equality with the best on the broad 
ground of common humanity. Rustic types are likely to be 
more distinct and in a certain way more characteristic than 
cultivated types; and, as Americans turn with the deepest 
interest to the homely, rustic folk in the novels of George Eliot 
and Mr. Hardy, those who wish to find the springs of health in 
American life will do well to read “ Eben Holden.” 

Mr. C. G. D. Roberts still turns to the charming Acadian 
country for background and character, and has written nothing 
more idyllic than “In the Heart of the Ancient Woods ;” a 
silvan romance or idyl of the forest, in which a gentle girl—a 
kind of modern Una—crosses, by the insight of her own purity 
and tenderness, the gulf which, since Saint Francis’ day, has 
separated man from the living creatures who wear fur and 
feathers. The historical novel is never far off in these days, 
and Mr. Maurice Thompson has given us a fresh and pleasant 
example of this kind of fiction in * Alice of Old Vincennes,” a 
story of adventure and romance in the section now included in 
Indiana during the war of the Revolution ; somewhat lacking 
in solidity of construction, but told with vivacity and fresh feel- 
ing. Mr. F. Marion Crawford returns to his earlier and very 
successful manner “ In the Palace of the King ;” a romance of 
the good old-fashioned kind, but in a field which Mr. Crawford 
has not entered before. 

A story of singular and unusual quality is Mr. Lloyd’s 
“Stringtown on the Pike;” a record of life in Northern 
Kentucky a generation ago, and full of the strange folk-lore 
and weird superstitions of the negro. There are serious defects 
in construction and there is far too much melodrama, but the 
tale has very deep interest and absolute novelty. It was not 
written for publication and loses nothing by reason of an 
amateurishness which gives it a touch of naiveté. Among other 
pieces of serious fiction Dr. Weir Mitchell's “Dr. North and 
his Friends,” Mr. Henry B. Fullers “The Last Refuge” and 
Mr. John Fox’s “Crittenden” deserve attention. 

In the field of biography the growing interest in American 
history from the personal side is evidenced by three new series 
of condensed biographical sketches or studies of well-known 
statesmen, men of letters and men of affairs, done for the most 
part with discretion and intelligence. It would be well if the 
writers who are planning biographies on the scale of many 
recent works of this kind would study two or three of these 
restrained and well-balanced books. Among more elaborate 
works the Rev. Dr. Chadwick’s “Life of Theodore Parker” 
one of the best-known Unitarian preachers of Boston in 
the last generation, is a vigorous and sympathetic sketch 
of a man of immense intellectual energy and intense enthu- 
siasm in the pulpit and out of it. Mr. Parker has been 
called “the deputy-sheriff of ideas.” He was not, like 
Emerson, a thinker of original insight and creative temper ; 
but he had the faculty of applying ideas with energy and 
intelligence, and the note of leadership was dominant in his 
writing and his preaching. He made no lasting contribution 
to American literature, but the ardour of his spirit and the force 
of his personality have left a tradition which must be counted a 
considerable influence in the later history of New England 

The Right Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D., Bishop of Massachu- 
setts, was a man of no greater purity or ardour than Theodore 
Parker, but he possessed the literary instinct, and, through his 
broad sympathies and generous culture, he touched the life of 
the country in a very definite way. His great vitality gave a 
deep human quality and warmth to his sermons, and they are 
likely to outlive most writings of this class. His biographer is 
the Rev. Dr. A. V. G. Allen, of the Cambridge Divinity School. 
We shall shortly review this book at length. 

The story of the career of Henry George by his son was no 
doubt a labour of filial piety ; but it is, as a whole, judicious 
and temperate. The portrait of the author of “ Progress and 
Poverty” is drawn clearly and firmly. To this disclosure of 
his own character Mr. George contributes not a little ; for his 
letters and biographical memoranda are unusually frank in self- 
revelation. Defective in training and showing in many ways the 
lack of thorough education Mr. George had a touch of genius 
in exposition. He made political economy interesting and 
popular ; it must be added, that he was possessed by a passion 
for helping his kind, and that he gave his life to the emancipa- 
tion of the common people, not always wisely but with entire 
sincerity. 

Mr. Farnham’s Life of Francis Parkman, the historian of early 
French civilisation in Canada, suffers somewhat from paucity 
of material, for the author of “ The Old Régime in Canada” 
was seriously out of health for many years, disliked publicity of 
any kind as ardently as did Edward Fitzgerald, and lived a very 
uneventful life. In that life, however, there was the richness of 
a generously endowed nature ; and there was, above all, a touch 
of heroism. Mr. Parkman’s achievement, in view of the disa- 
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bilities of sight and strength under which his work was done, 
will long be one of the inspiring traditions of American Letters. 
Of Mr. Roosevelt’s study of Cromwell it is sufficient to say that 
it is a characteristic piece of writing, emphasising the strenuous 
temper and the active side of the Protectors career. The 
historical problems are lightly touched, but the battles are 
described with graphic skill, and Cromweil’s qualities as a com- 
mander are clearly brought out. 

Mr. Howells’ “ Literary Friends and Acquaintances” recalls 
a number of the most interesting figures among the New 
England writers of the last generation, and presents charming 
studies of Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, and their contem- 
poraries. American readers are reluctant to recognise the fact 
that Mr. Howells has arrived at a time of life when the writing 
of reminiscences is in order, but they are fortunate in the 
possession of these carefully drawn studies. Mr. J. W. Still- 
man’s Autobiography has been completed but has not yet been 
published. It was read as it appeared in serial form in the 
pages of the “Atlantic Monthly” with deep interest. 

The dearth of important work in the field of poetry con- 
tinues : the half-dozen slender volumes which have come from 
the press during the autumn, including Mr. Lloyd Mifflin’s 
“Fields of Dawn,” Mrs. James T. Field’s “ Orpheus : a Masque,” 
Miss Peabody’s “ Fortune and Men’s Eyes” and Mr. Wm. V. 
Moody’s “ Masque of Judgment,” reveal sound workmanship 
and genuine feeling, but they are not on a scale which suggests 
any great or promising pressure of poetic impulse. Far the 
most important event of the season in this field is the publication 
of Mr. Stedman’s “ American Anthology ;” a collection of 
American verse which is both representative and inclusive. 
This volume completes the work of surveying and estimating 
the value of the poetic expression of the English-speaking 
people in all parts of the world which Mr. Stedman began 
twenty-five years ago, and which he has carried on, in the face 
of great difficulties, with heroic fortitude and patience. 

Mr. Barrett Wendell’s “ Literary History of America” which 
we noticed at length on 19 January is the most important 
contribution of recent months to the growing record of literary 
activity in this country. It presents the evolution of litera- 
ture broadly and, in the main, with a sound sense of relative 
values; and some of the chapters will take high rank as 
criticism. In this connexion a volume of literary studies by 
Mr. Lewis E. Yates, with the title “ Studies and Appreciations,” 
shows careful work on the technical side, and fresh insight in 
dealing with material which has been often subjected to some- 
what similar treatment. 

Mr. Brooks Adams’ “American Economic Supremacy” 
which we noticed on 2 February and Mr. John W. Foster's 
“Century of Diplomacy” are entitled to serious consideration 
in their respective fields. Captain Mahan’s “ The Problem of 
Asia” we shall review at length later on. 
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Were further wanting the Lancet and Analyst's reports would be perfectly 
convincing. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhoea, Liver Disorders, Sleeplessness, ;In- 
digestion, and all troubles of the stomach and bowels, absorbing all impurities 
and keeping the system perfectly pure. 

BRAGG’S:CHARCOAL BISCUITS, in Tins, 1s., 2s., and 4s. 

BRAGG’S CHARCOAL POWDER, in Bottles, 2s., 4s., and 6s. 

BRAGG’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES, in Tins, is. 14d. 

BRAGG’S CHARCOAL TABLETS, in Tins, is. 14d. 

BRAGG’S CHARCOAL TOOTH PASTE (** Carbona”’), ia Boxes, is- 
Sold by all Chemists. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 
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WHEN YING 


‘BUYING 
look at the tyres. If they are not 


A BICYCLE, 
DuNioP 


the machine is not dha at any price. 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., LTD., 
Factory: Alma Street, Coventry; : 
160 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. ae Trade Mark, 
BRANCHES: Birmingham, Wolverhampt: m, Nottingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, &e. Q 


IMPERIAL ROVER CYCLES 


AUT OPTIMUM 
AUT NIHIL. 


FITTED WITH 
BALL-BEARING 
FRICTIONLESS 
FREE-WHEEL 
AND TWO BRAKES 
“TO ORDER. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


THE ROVéR CYCLE LTD., Works, COVENTRY. 


{19 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E BIRMINGHAM : 
LONDON {19 'NEW BOND STREET W. 9 BROAD ST. CORNER. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS. fe) 

10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 : 
3 on Deposits, repayable on demand. 3 h 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, ‘anager. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address: BirkBecK, Lonpon.” 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Office, 10 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
ge Branches in South Africa. 

Subscribed Capital oo ++ 5,000,000 

Paid-up Capital .. oe oe eo +e £1,250,000 

Reserve Fund .. oe ve £1,200, 000 
This Bank grants dra/ts on, and transacts every description of business 
with, the principal towns in Natal, Grange River 'ransvaal, 
Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits received for 

Terms on application. 


WILLIAM SMART, London Manager. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


The co-operation of persons Sag acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. Com- 
plainants’ names kept ab ial when letters are marked “‘ Private.” 

COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS S PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 


105 Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London. 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


** There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 
royal Benevolent SUGIETY, 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 


The woadheal Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home ; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Chairman, 
Admiral E. S. ADEANE, C.M.G. ; 
Secretary, G. E. MAUDE, Esg., 
26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


XUM 


SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
SAFE KEEPINGOF SECURITIES. 


““ What with..... Safe Deposits, there is no reason why clients should not keep 
their own securities.” —DAILyY Man, May 9, 19 May 9, 1900. 


THE CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT 


(Entrance at 61-62 Chancery Lane) 

PROVIDES MEANS FOR PLACING IN ABSOLUTE 
UNDER THE DEPOSITOR’S OWN CONTROL AND OPEN TO 
DAILY Ate Tee ALL KINDS OF SECURITIES, BONDS, 
DEEDS, ATE, EWE LS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND VALUABLES OF 
EVERY DESCRIP ION. 

SAFES from 41 1s. per a 

STRONG ROOMS from £5 5: r annum. 

DEPOSITS FOR SAFE REE ING from 5s. 


THE CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND OFFICES 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Visitors are invited to inspect the Safe — which is open free from 9 a.m. to 


Descriptive Prospectus and full otatn may be obtained from the Manager 
and Secretary at the Company’s Offices. 
63-64 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


DR. J: COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE: 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
to be the 


CHLORODYNE mont wonderfal fal and remedy 
ever discove: 


effectually checks and arrests those too 


CHLORODYNE diseases : Diphtheria, Fever, 
i coup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE 


effectually cuts sbort all attacks of 


CHLORODYNE = smog Hysteria, Palpitation, and 


“only Hliative in Neuralgia, 


CHLORODYN out, Cancer, Toothache, 


“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a 
——- from Her Majesty's Consul at Manila to the effect that cholera has been 
ly, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See 
1 December. 1864. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 

CauTion. —* Vice- Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Corts 
BRowNE was the of CHLoRopynE, that-the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. x od., 4s. 6d., and rs. each. None is genuine 
without the words ‘“‘ on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


MANuFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 
The quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually 14/ 6 8/3 
sold at much higher prices. — 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
= it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures 17/6 9/9 
us in London and the Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway y Station, incteding Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to 
equal them in value. 
We regret the increased duty compels advance of 6d. per doz. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER : 20 MARKET STREET. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


Is the best dentifrice you can use; it Whitens the Teeth Prevents and Arrests. 
decay, and Sweetens the Breath. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. RowLanvs & 
Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


Third Edition. 30th Thousand. Price 6d. 
TURKISH BATHS : . Their Relation to Health and the 
Senses, and their Bearing on 
Strength and Beauty.—Mr. Lennox Perrson, 36 Richmond Road, West- 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO0.’s List. 


NEW NOVEL BY LADY RIDLEY. 


ANNE MAINWARING. 


By ALICE RIDLEY, 
Author of “The Story of Aline.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE BARON DE BOOK WORMS IN “ PUNCH” :— 

‘‘ Ail her people are of flesh and blood. One seems to have met 
them somewhere. Lady Ridley certainly has. It is a long time 
since my Baronite read a rovel which had about it such atmo- 
sphere of reality. An additional cherm to the srory is its partial 
framework in the o!d manor-house, Waynstede, with its ancient 
ruins, its park, iis skies, ts moor, and its ever-changing greenery. 

‘Aone Mainwaring’ confirms the imp*ession conveyed by the 
"Story of Aline,’ that the new century is dowered with a new 
novelist ranged close by the limited circle of first-class women 
writers. !f need be, ws will wait anothe- fiva years for a novel 
from Lady Ridley. But she must go on.” 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
With 6 Portraits. Svo. 12s. 6d. 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


A Fragment. a 
By the Right Hon. Professor F. MAX MULLER, K.M. 
CONTENTS :—Introductory —Childhood at Dessau—School-days at 
Leipzig—University— Paris—Arrival in England—Early Days at 
~Oxford —Early Friends at Oxford—A Confession. 
[On Thursday next. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. S. R. GARDINER’S 
COMMONWEALTH.” 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. By SAMUEL RAWSON 
GARDINER, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxtord, Litt.D. Cambridge, 
Xe. Vol. IIT. 1654-1656. With 6 Maps. 8vo. 21s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. net. 


STONEWALL JACKSON THE 
AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By Lieut.-Colonel G. F. R. 
HENDERSON, late Director of Military Intelligence, Headquarters 
Staff, South African Field Force. With an Introduction by Field- 
Marshal the Right Hon. Viscount WoLsELEy, K.P., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., &c. With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans. 

MR. SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG’S NEW VOLUME 
OF POEMS. 


BALLADS OF DOWN. ByG. F. Savace- 
ARMSTRONG, M.A., D.Lit. (‘The Pvuet of Wicklow”). 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

*,* his is a companion volume to ** Stories of Wicklow,” by the 

Same Author, published in 1886. 


THE NORWEGIAN NORTH POLAR EX- 
PEDITION, 1893-1896: SCIENTIFIC RESULTS. Edited 
by Friprjor NANsEN. VoL. II. With 2 Charts and 17 Plates. 
Demy 4to. 30s. net. 

CONTENTS :—Astronomical Observations—Terrestrial Magnetism — 

Results of the Pendulum—Observations and some Remarks on the 

Constitution of the Earth’s Crust. 


STONYHURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Cuartes S. 


DEVAs, M.A., sometime Examiner in Political Economy at the 
Royal University of Ireland. Second Edition. Rewritten and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HOW THE GARDEN GREW. By Mavp 


MARYON. With 4 Illustrations by Gorpon Browne. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 
** The form is pleasant, part story, part practical, and we follow the 
fortunes of Mary and her garden with amusement and profit...... As 
an amateur gardener myself, my heart goes out to Mary, and I trust 
-She has now all the beauty she can desire in this domain of hers.” 
Gentlewoman. 
_“* The story of years in this modest pleasaunce is brightly told, and 
with enough practical experience to be of some value. There are studies 
of humanity as well as of flowers.” — Scotsman. 
** As a gift-book for ‘sympathetic souls’ Miss Maryon’s work should 
‘be in great request.” — Globe. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Literary Hearthstones : *°—John Knox (Marion Harland). Putnams. 


55- 

Shakespeare’s Family: being a Record of the Ancestors and Descend- 
ants of William Shakespeare, with some Account of the Ardens 
(Mrs. C. C. Stopes). Stock. 10s. 6d. net. 


CLASssICcs. 

The Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero (Edited by Robert Yelverton 
Tyrrell and Louis Claude Purser. Vol. VII). Longmans. 
7s. 6d. 

FICTION. 

This Body of Death (Adeline Sergeant) ; The Life Romantic (Richard 
Le Gallienne). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. each. 

Mary Bray X her Mark (Jenner Tayler). Greening. 35. 6d. 

Sesa (H. St. John Raikes). Arrowsmith. 35. 6d. 

The Midnight Passenger (Richard Henry Savage); What Men Call 
Love (Lucas Cleeve). F. V. White. 6s. each. 

‘* The Dollar Library ” : The Girl at the Half-way House (E. Hough). 
Heinemann. 4s. 

In His Own Image (Frederick Baron Gorvo). John Lane. 6s. 

Strange Happenings (W. E. Norris, W. Clark Russell, Grant Allen 
and others). Methuen. 6s. 

Good Souls of Cider Land (Walter Raymond). Grant Richards. 55. 

The Wizard’s Knot (W. Barry). Unwin. 6s. 

The Weird of ** The Silken Thomas” (R. Manifold Craig). Aberdeen : 
Moran and Co. 

Ballast (Myra Swan). Longmans. 6s. 

The Heritage of Unrest (Gwendolen Overton). New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 6s. 

The Frobishers (S. Baring Gould). Methuen. 6s. 

The Salvation Seekers (Noel Ainslie). Methuen. 6s. 

Cruel Calumny (Mrs. Leith-Adams). Digby, Long. 6s. 

The Wings of the Morning (Helen V. Savile). Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d. 

Casting ot Nets (Richard Bagot). Arnold. _ 6s. 

The Lone Star Rush (Edmund Mitchell). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


HIsTorRY. 
The Relief of Kumasi (Captain Harold C. J. Biss). Methuen. 6s. 
The Indian Borderland, 1880-1900 (Colonei Sir T. Hungerford 
Holdich). Methuen. 155. net. 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society (New Series, Vol. XIV.) 
Longmans. 
Law. 
An Epitome of Roman Law (W. II. Hastings Kelke). Sweet and 
Maxwell. 6s. 
Trade Union Law and Cases (Herman Cohen and George Howell). 
Sweet and Maxwell. 
The Gavel and the Mace (Frank Warren Hackett). Sweet and 
Maxwell. 
TRAVEL. 
Highlands of Asiatic Turkey (Earl Percy, M.P.). Arnold. 145. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
England’s Danger (Theodor von Sosnosky). Chapman and Hall. 


7s. 6d. 

From Gladiateur to Persimmon: Turf Memories of Thirty Years 
(Sydenham Dixon), Grant Richards. 18s. net. 

How to Write a Novel. Grant Richards. 35. 6d. 

Libyan Notes (David Randall-Maciver and Anthony Wilkin). 
Macmillan. 20s. net. 

Living Races of Mankind, The (Vol. I.). Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Myths of Greece (2 vols. George St. Clair). Williams and Norgate. 
16s. 

North Ameticans, The, of Yesterday (Frederick S. Dellenbaugh). 
Putnams. 21s. 

Notes on Speech Making; The Philosophy of the Short Story 
(Brander Matthews). Longmans. Is. 6d. net each. 

Orchestra and Orchestral Music, The (W. J. Henderson). Murray. 
5s. net. 

Political Parties in the United States (James H. Hopkins). Putnams. 
12s. 6d. 

Premiéres of the Year (J. T. Grein). _Macqueen. 

Ralph Roister Doister (Nicholas Udall. ‘* Temple Dramatists”). 
Dent. Is. net. 

Romance of tie Boer War, The (MacCarthy O’Moore). Elliot 
Stock. 2s. 

Sack of Shakings, A (Frank T. Bullen). Pearson. 6s. 

Social Life of the Hebrews, The (Rev. Edward Day). ‘*The 
Semitic Series.” Nimmo. 55. net. 

Some Aspects of Bibliography (John Ferguson). 
Johnston. 55. net. 

Story, The, of the Inter-University Boat Race (Wadham Peacock). 
Grant Richards. 2s. 

**Temple Cyclopedic Primers :* Child Life (W. B. Drummond) ; 
First Aid to the Injured (Dr. Drinkwater). Dent. Is. net each. 

Torquay and the South Hams (* Black’s Guide Books”), Black. 6d. 

Truth about Newfoundland, The: Our Tenth Island (Beckles 
Willson). Grant Richards. 35. 6d. 

War with the Boers (Vol. IV.). Virtue. os. 6d. net. 

Working Constitution of the United Kingdom, The (Leonard 
Courtney). Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Wrecking the Empire (J. M. Robertson). Grant Richards. 5s. 


Edinburgh : 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR MARCH :—The Geographical Journal, 
2s.; The Empire Review, 1s.; The Open Court, 6¢.; The 
Biographer and Review, Is. ; East London Antiquities (Vol. I., 
No. I.), 6d. ; The Atlantic Monthly, 1s.; The World’s Work 
(New York), 25c. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S LIST 


Messrs. Bell's Miniature Illustrated Catalogue is now ready and 
will be sent on application. 


Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


TURNER’S PICTURES.— A List of the 


WORKS CONTRIBUTED to PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS by J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A. With Notes by C. F. Bett, Hon. M.A.Oxford. Printed on 
Hand-made Paper. Only 350 Copies printed. 


Post 8vo. 7s. €d. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF RENAISSANCE 


ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND (1500-1800). By Rectnatp BLom- 
FIELD, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford, Architect. With Drawings by the 
Author and other Illustrations. 

“We have nothing but praise for this little volume. It is admirable from 
beginning to end We can only repeat what we stated in our previous notice— 
that this history is the most complete and thorough account of Renaissance 
architecture in England, and that the illustrations are worthy of the letterpress, 
Mr. Blomfield’s skill as a draughtsman being of a very high order.” 

Vanchester Guardian. 


Ready Next Week. Post Svo. 5s. net. 


PINTORICCHIO. By Evetyn Marcu 


Puiturrs, With 4o Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
[Bell's Great Masters Series. 


Post 8vo. 5s. net. 


PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. 


Waters, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford. With 40 Illustrations and a 
Pho:ogravure Frontispiece. [Bell's Great Masters Series. 


MEMLINC. 


Post 8vo. 5s. net. 
By W. H. James WeEate, late 
Keeper of the National Art Library. With 40 IIlustrations and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. [Bell's Great Masters Series. 


“ An indispensable handbook on this fascinating master by the chief living 
authority oa his work. This book is of unusual importance.’’—.)/agazine of Art. 


Crowr 4to. ros. 6d. net. 


HOLBEIN’S ‘‘ AMBASSADORS,” the Picture 


and the Men: a Historical Study. By Mary S. F. = EY. With 25 Illus- 
trations, giving Portraits, Facsimiles, and Details illustrating sources of 
Holbein’s Work. 


Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 


WINCHESTER. By R. T. Warner, New 


College, Oxford. With 40 Illustrations. [Sel/'s Great Public Schools. 
“* Within the prescribed limits Mr. Warner has probably succeeded in writing the 
best ible ‘ Handbook ' to Winchester.” —A th meum. 
well-nigh ideal Handbook.” —Acadenzy. 


Ready Next Week. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


HARROW. By J. Fiscuer Wituiams, M.A., 


Fellow of New College, Oxford. With 48 I!ustrations. 
[Bell's Great Public Schools, 


Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


JOURNAL TO STELLA (A.D. 1710-1713). 


By JonaTHan Swirt, D.D. Edited by Frepertck Ryitanp, M.A. With 
ortraits of Stella and a Facsimile of one of the Letters. 
[Bohn's Standard Library. 

“* No more welcome reprint has appeared for some time past than the new edition, 
complete and exact, so far as it was possible to make it, of Swift's ‘ Journal to 
Stella.’"—Morning Post. 

** At last we have a well- printed carefully-edited text of Swift's famous ‘ Journal,’ 
in a single handy, cheap volume.” James's Gazette. 


Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. y JONATHAN 


Swirt, D.D. Edited by G. RAVENSCROFT A.Lond. With Maps 
and Facsimiles. |Bohn's Standard 
“Mr. Dennis has spared no pains to render this edition of ‘ Gulliver's Travels ’ 
complete and satisfactory as possible.” —A theneum. 


Vol. I. small post 8vo. 3s. 


\ETTERS OF THOMAS GRAY. 


Including the Correspondence of Gray and Mason. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Duncan C. Tovey, Editor ot ‘‘ Gray and his Friends,” 
&e. [Bohn's Standard Library. 
“The knowledge displayed by the editor is so wide and accurate and the manner 
so excellent that this edition of Giay's Letters ought to be the final and authoritative 
edition.” —Pilot. 


THE 


Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF EARLY ITALIAN 


LITERATURE TO THE DEATH OF DANTE. Translated from the 
German of Avote Gaspary, together with the Author's Additions to the 
Italian Translation (1887), and with eee Biographical Notes (1887- 
1899), by HERMAN M.A., |Bohn's Standard Library. 


4 vols. small post 8vo. 5s. each. 


THE LETTERS OF CICERO. The whole 


extant Correspondenc: in Chronological Order. Translated into English by 
Evetyn S. SuucksurGu, [Bohn's Classical Library. 

“* To say it is scholarly would be inadequate. 
that ; it is an excellent piece of literary work. 
with easy idiomatic English in a really remarkable degree. 
feat of making us forget that we are reaaing a translation. 


It is that and something more than 
Fidelity to the original is combined 
He accomplishes the 
It is a brilliant work.” 
Academy. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS '.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LOVE AND HONOUR. 
By M. EB. CARR. 


Outlook.—‘‘ Soundly constructed and written movingly.” 


Scotsman.— A cleverly constructed romance......The story should not fail to 
please any reader who takes it up.’ 


NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF ‘‘ RODNEY STONE.’ 
On MARCH 26rn. 
With & Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
RODNEY STONE. New and Cheaper Illustrated 


Edition. By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of ‘The White Company,” 
“The Great Boer War,” &c. 


NEW WORK BY THE HON. A. S. G. CANNING. 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BRITISH POWER AND THOUCHT: 


A HISTORICAL ENQUIRY. By the Hon. ALBERT S. G. CANNING, 


Author of “ British Rule and Modern Politics,” “ History in 
Fact and Fiction,” &c. 


HANDBOOK OF THE ADMINISTRATIONS OF 
CREAT BRITAIN DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, !8o!- 
18900. By FRANCIS CULLING CARR-GOMM, late of H.M. Madras 
Civil Service, and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. New and Enlarged 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Standard.—* Most useful and carefully compiled laced The volume is indispensable 
to politicians for the purposes of reference.” 


A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


On MARCH 26rn.—Crown Evo. 6s. 


A CARDINAL AND HIS CONSCIENCE. 


By GRAHAM HOPE. 


‘London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MACMILLAN & CO.'S LIST 


1orH THOUSAND. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


Illustrated Edition, extra crown 8vo. 
14s. net. 


With Portrait. 8vo. 10s. net. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS NOW READY. 
58ru THOUSAND. 


ELIZABETH AND HER 
GERMAN GARDEN. 


Illustrated Edition. White buckram, gilt edges, 
ORDINARY EDITION, 6s. 


Extra crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


27rH THOUSAND. 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. 


By the Author of “* ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN 
GARDEN.” 


Illustrated Edition. White buckram, gilt edges, 
ORDINARY EDITION, 6s. 


Extra crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH 
ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS. 


WEST AFRICAN STUDIES. By the 
late MARY H. KINGSLEY. With Portrait, Illustrations and 
Map. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SECOND 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS ‘SERIES.—NeW VOL. 
EAST ANGLIA. By Wituiam A. Dott. 


With Illustrations by JosEPH PENNELL. Extra crown 8vo. 
cloth elegant, 6s. 


MACMILLAN and Limited, London. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


By BARRY PAIN. 
ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. 
Small crown 8vo. 1s.; cloth, 2s. 
Second Impression. 
THE BIOGRAPH IN BATTLE. By W.K. L. Dicxsos. 
Profusely Illustrated from Biograph Photographs. Cloth, és. 
“* As good as Dooley.” 
GEORGIE. The Diary of an Observant Boy. By S. E. 


Kiser. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
By OUIDA. 


A RAINY JUNE. By the Author of * Critical Studies,” 
&c. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


By RITA. 
THE ENDING OF MY DAY. By the Author of 


“Vanity: The Confessions of a Court Modiste,” &c. (Unwin's Copyright 
Novels Series.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PAGES FROM A JOURNAL: Essays, Notes, and 


Tales from a Journal of the last Thirty Years. By Mark RUTHERFORD, 
Author of ‘* Clara Hopgood,” &c. Second Impression. Cloth, 6s. 


FALAISE. The Story of the Town of the Conqueror. 
By A. Bowman Dopp. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLAND’S NEGLECT OF SCIENCE. By Professor 


Perry, of the Royal College of Science, South Kensington. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE IRISH AS THEY ARE. . ’ 
THE LOST LAND: a Tale of a Cromwellian Irish 
Town. By Jutta M. Crorrtie, Author of ** Neighbours,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
A NEW NOVEL OF GHETTO LIFE. 
NAOMI’S EXODUS. By Liry H. Montact. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A FASCINATING NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
TREWERN. A Welsh Tale of the Thirties. By R. M. 


Tuomas. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
THE JEW IN LONDON. A Study of Racial Character 
and Present-Day Conditions. Witha Map. Second Edition. Cloth, 6s. 
WILLIAM BARRY’'S NEW NOVEL 


THE WIZARD’S KNOT, will be published on the 18th. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


FLUGEL - SCHMIDT - TANGER. 
A DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES, 


With Special Reference to 


Dr. FELIX FLUGEL’S 
UNIVERSAL ENCLISH-CERMAN AND CERMAN-ENCLISH DICTIONARY 
Edited by 
Prof. IM. SCHMIDT, Ph.D., and G. TANGER, Ph.D. 
Two Volumes, in crown quarto, bound in half-Persian, price 15s. 
Also to be had separately : 
Vol. I., ENGLISH-GERMAN (968 pages), price 8s. 6d. 
Vol. II., GERMAN-ENGLISH (1006 pages), price 8s. 6d. 


A detailed Prospectus with specimen pages will be sent on application. 
ASHER & CO., 13 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Mr. JOHN LANE has great pleasure in 
announcing the publication of 


THE COLUMN 


(Crown 8vo. 6s.), 
By Mr. CHARLES MARRIOTT, 
A New Writer, 
On Wednesday, March 20. 


The Publisher confidently predicts that this novel will rank as 
one of the most remarkable productions in fiction of recent years. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE F. Ry*PICKERSGILL, R.A. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON.& HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, March 22nd, 1901, and following day, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, 

The Library of the late R. J. W. SUTHERLAND, Esq., of 51 Southborough 
Road, South Hackney, including the works of W. S. Landor, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, W. Shakespeare and other Dramatic Literature. Writings of G. Borrow, 
R. Browning, W. Morris, A. C. Swinburne, &c. 

A Selection from the Library of the late WILLIAM WATSON, Esq., of Great 
Berkhamstead, comprising Books illustrated by Cruikshank and Rowlandson. 
Coloured Caricatures. First edition of the works of Dickens, Leigh Hunt, &c. 
Books of prints, including the Engraved Works of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

The Library of the late F. R. PICKERSGILL, R.A., comprising Works on Art, 
Costume, Architecture, Antiquities and Armour, Topography, History and Poetry. 
Other properties comprising Books of Natural History, Botany, and Science, Serial 
Publications including Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (a set), Punch (a set), 
Specimens of Early Typography, Missale et Antiphonale ad usum Sarum, Old Bibles 
and other Theological Literature, Works on Heraldry and Genealogy, Biography, 
Voyages and Travels, the Drama, French Illustrated Books, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS, MSS., &c. 
Messrs. H. H. HODGSON & CO., 


AUCTIONEERS OF BOOKS AND LITERARY PROPERTY OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made tor Probate 
or other purposes. 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE 


MONTHLY LIST of newly-purchased SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
No. 606, JUST ISSUED, for MARCH, 
Consists of a Collection of Books in English Literature. 


Post free from H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 2ard Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PI'BLI® to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE sent on application. 


~REAT BARGAINS in everything useful-in or about 
a house (from an Autograph to an Orchid, from a Toy to a Typewriter, a 
Mail Cart to a Motor Car, &c.) are to be obtained through THE Bazaar, EXCHANGE 
AND Mart Newspaper, Easily, Cheaply, and Quickly. ‘ Like all grand concep- 
tions, the process is remarkable for its simplicity.” If you want to sell anything for 
which you have no present use. you can doso most readily and advantageously 
through the medium of the same paper. In addition the vast amount of interesting 
and practical information contained in its pages makes THE Bazaar, EXCHANGE 
AND Mart an unequalled journal for the Amateur and Collector. Geta copy and 
judge for yourself. 34th year of publication. Price 2d., at all Newsagents, and 
Railway Bookstalls, or specimen copy post free for 3d. in stamps from the Office, 
170 Strand, London, se 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. THE ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS wil! be held on MAY arst, 22nd, and 23rd. 

ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least of value ranging between £89 
and £20 per annum will be awarded; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 per 
annum tenable for three years for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; also Four 
SCHOLARSHIPS confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations ; 
also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum; and ONE sPECIAL 
EXHIBITION of £60 per annum for Sons of Officers of the Navy or Army who 
have lost their lives in the South African War. Senior Candidates must be under 15 
i Candidates under 14 on May 1st. Apply to the BURSAR, The College, 
Cheltenham. 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Newman's Queen’s Hall! Orchestra. Every Sunday Afternoon at 3.30. 
Tickets, 3s. to 6d. Admission Free. E, F. Jacques, Hon. Sec. 


MR. ROBERT 


NEWMAN’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 
QUEEN'S HALL, 
TO-DAY (SATURDAY) ar 3. 
ROBERT NEWMAN'S QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA OF 110, 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s. (reserved) ; 2s. 6d., 1s. (unreserved). 


Five Shillings net ; a few copies done on Large Paper, Half-a-Guinea net. 
A List arranged in 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF COLERIDCE. 


of the Published and Privately Printed Writings of Coleridge, including his 
Contributions to Annuals, Periodicals, Posthumous Publications, &c. By the 
late RicHarD HerNE SwerHerv. Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged by 
Colonel W. F. Pripgaux, C.S.1. 
Dr. Garner writes :—“‘It is a most valuable little book, and will be greatly 
prized by all students of Coleridge.” 


FRANK HOLLINGS, 7 Great Turnstile, Holborn, W.C. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates ard all information free a charge. Replies received. 
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ST. GEORGE'S HALL, W. 


THE MUSKETEER CONCERT PARTY, 


Under the direction of Messrs. WALLIS & CLAYTON, 
EVERY AFTERNOON at 3 o'clock. 
PORTHOS, ARAMIS, ATHOS, DE TREVILLE, D'ARTAGNAN, anp 
THE JESTER. 
Bertram Wallis and Herbert Clayton, Reginald Groome, J. W. Ivimey, 
Gwillyn Evans, and James Blakeley. 
Programme varied daily. 
Seats at the Hall and all Libraries, 5s., 3s., 2s., and rs. 
Family Tickets (admitting four), 17s. 6d. and 1os. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 
LEICESTER SQUARE, 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET, SEASIDE. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.30 


in 
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TO COMPLETE YOUR LIBRARY. 
A £5 Work for £4, 


Obtainable immediately for 5s. down and Ten Monthly Instalments of 7s. 6d. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


A Complete Encyclopzedic Lexicon, Literary, Scientific, 
Technological, and Pronouncing. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., and CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


The TIMES fi The GLASCOW 


**T went to all the dictionaries, and I could not find that ‘Commitment’ was ever used except for committing a man to prison.” —Vide 
Sik WILLIAM Harcourt’s speech in the House of Commons on Thursday last. 

Sir William evidently did not consult the new IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, which gives a variety of meanings to the word, 
including (1) ‘*a term in legislation ” and (2) ‘‘the act of pledging or engaging one’s self.’ For further definitions see the Dictionary itself. 


The NEW EDITION is the thing for 
the NEW CENTURY and the NEW REIGN. 


The New Edition contains 32,000 additional Words and 233,000 References 
in all. 


The four volumes are handsomely bound in leather backs and cloth sides, are well 
illustrated, and contain some beautiful plates. 


Specimen pages and further particulars will be forwarded on application, or the book 
may be seen at the offices of the Sarurpay, REVIEw. 


ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the SAToRDAY KEviEw, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘*THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
payment of 5s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are complete. 


| 
. : 
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Ready on Monday the 18th, 
The APRIL NUMBER of the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by GEORGE R. HALKETT. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 


Among the principal Contents are :— 


QUEEN VICTORIA AS A MORAL FORCE. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. 
“THE BLACK CITY: London Smoke illustrated by many Photo- 
graphs. By Sir W. B. RICHMOND, R.A. 


THE TRAINING OF OUR OFFICERS — SANDHURST. 
Fully Illustrated. By the Author of ‘‘ An Absent-Minded War.” 


There are other articles of IMMEDIATE INTEREST, several charming 
SHORT STORIES and ILLUSTRATED POEMS, and many pages of 
Exquisite Ilustratiors, and a beautiful in photogravure. 


Offices : 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


Original Coloured 
Drawings for Sale. 


The following ORIGINAL WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 


are For Sale :— 

21st LANCERS (In Khaki and Home Uniforms). 

4 EGYPTIAN ARMY (Lancers,Camel Corps, and Infantry). 

NATAL FORCES (Imperial Light Horse, Natal Car- 
biniers, Durban Light Infantry, &c.). 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN AND QUEENSLAND 
pose oy (Lancers, Mounted Rifles, Infantry, Permanent 
Arty ery, XC.) 

NEW SOUTH WALES REGIMENTS (N.S.W. 
Lancers, Mounted Rifles, and Field Artillery). 

VICTORIAN REGIMENTS (\. Rangers, Infantry, 
Mounted Rifles). 

CAPE COLONY and RHODESIAN REGIMENTS 
Cape Mounted Rifles, and Duke of Edinburgh's 

wn ines). 

TASMANIAN and NEW ZEALAND REGIMENTS 


(Infantry, Hawera Mounted Rifles, Canterbury M.R., Victoria 
Rifles Auckland (N.Z.), Christchurch (N.Z.), City Guards). 


FORCES OF THE SMALLER COLONIES (North 


4 Borneo Dyak Police, Malay States Guides, Mauritius Garrison 
Artillery, Hong Kong Sikh Police, Hong Kong Chinese Police). 


YEOMANRY REGIMENTS. 


DRAGOONS. (Group.) 

ERLAND HUSSARS. (Group.) 

WEST ENT YEOMANRY. 

4th ee, ay BRIGADE : No Somerset, West Somer- 


set. 
sth YE ANRY “BRIGADE ;—Shropshire, Worcestershire. 
9th YEOMANRY BRIGADE :—Cheshire, Lancashire Hussars. 


(Two Groups.) 
15th YEOMANRY BRIGADE :—Denbighshire, Montgomery- 
shire. (Two Groups.) 


Lithographed Reproduction of any one of abov e, and Prices of Originals, 
will be sent on receipt of 64d., post free. 


IMMEDIATE APPLICATION IS NECESSARY. 


Address: Tue PuptisHer, Types DerarRTMENT, 


“ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE” OFFICES 
3 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


The Church Review. 


THE ANCLO-CATHOLIC WEEKLY. 
Estp. 1860. THURSDAYS. One Penny. 


CONTRIBUTORS INCLUDE: 
THE BISHOP OF FOND DU LAC. 
VISCOUNT HALIFAX. DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
CANON T. 1. CARTER, REV. G. R. PRYNNE. 
FATHER DOLLIN FATHER KELLY, S.3.M. 
REV A. G. MORTIMER, Dp. REV. S. BARING-GOULD. 


“The Best Medium for Small Advertisements. Hundreds 
in each Issue. 


24 Words, One ® Shilling, Prepaid. 
30,000 READERS | WEEKLY. 


Of all Newsagents and Stationers, o or > divect JSrom the Office for 6s. 6d. per 
annum, post free. 
MANAGER: Mr. J. LOW WARREN. 


OrFicE: 11 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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BOURNE’S 
INSURANCE 
DIRECTORY, 


1900-1901. 

Published 

February, 1901. 

By post, 5s. 6d. 


BOURNE'S 
INSURANCE 
MAGAZINE. 


Vol. I., No. I. 
March 15, 1901. 
Monthly Sixpence. 


Per annum, 7s. 5s. 


Edited by WILLIAM SCHOOLING. 
Details from 


BOURNE’S INSURANCE INSTITUTE, LIMITED, 
GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


A YEAR WITH NATURE. 


By W. PERCIVAL WESTELL, M.B.O.U., 
Author of “‘ A Handbook of British Breeding Birds,” &c. 


With over 170 Illustrations from Photographs from Nature 
and Still Life. 


Royal 8vo. Cloth Extra, Gilt. 276 pp. Price ros. 6d.; by Post, 6d. extra. 


THE BIvoU BIOGRAPHIES. 


In Cloth, with Portrait, price SIXPENCE. 
NOW READY, VOL. IV.: 


Mr. JOHN BURNS, M.P. 
By G. H. KNOTT, M.A. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


“Sir nry by the Queen to 
thank me. r4 copy of nie Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.” —London Daily Chronicle. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


is. each. Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. THE CHANNE ISLANDS. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. ROSS, MONMOUT4, TINTERN. 
BRECON AND ITS BEACONS. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. THE wWYE VALLEY, 


BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH, TOWYN, ABER! OVEY, AND MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL. BATH, WELLS, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH, HARLECH, PORTMADOC, CRICCIETH, PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, TREFRIW, BETTWS-Y-COED, FESTINIOG. 


** A brilliant book."—7he Times. “ Particularly good.”— Academy. 
The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpfool Daily Post. 
“* Most emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 


Enlarged edition, 5S, 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and ‘Plans. 
LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. ‘COOK, M.A. 
is. THE HOTELS ll THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 

throughout the world, 


Llangollen : Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ld. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


ORIENT LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMB BO. 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.} Avenue, Londons 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W, 
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TO LOVERS OF THE GARDEN. 
A 4-Guinea Work for 9s. down, 


And Balance in Monthly Instalments. 


The most Popular Work on Horticulture ever published is un- THE DicTIONARY OF GARDENING is published for this Special 
doubtedly THE DicriONARY OF GARDENING, thousands of volumes — Offer in 
having been sold here and in America. 5 handsome large post quarto vols., in half Persian, 


The reason of the remarkable success that has attended this Work is 
not far to seek - it is very full, very accurate, superbly illustrated, and 
edited by one of the soundest of living authorities. It has been justly FOUR GUINEAS, 
said of the Editor, Bicholson, Curator of the Royal and ‘* The Bazaar Offer is to supply this Edition, Carriage Paid anc 
Gardens, Kew, that he is almost a unique example of a scientific iT enetiliote anes alt 

plete, on payment o 
botanist and a practical horticulturist under one hat. 9s 

The result is that the work issued under his care is a model of r 
accuracy and completeness, both as regards its Cultural Directions 
and its Botanical Information. Added to this is the fact that the 
Editor has been assisted in particular sections—such as Orchids, 
Palms, Cacti, Ferns, Fruit, Insects, Plant Diseases, &c.—by Dis- 
tinguished Specialists, ‘hus assuring, in the treatment of every subject, : 
an excellence that has never before been approached. FORM OF ORDER. 

More than 3,750 Genera and 19,500 Species of Garden Plants are Gut, Lectin, WC. 


described, with all necessary Instructions as to Cultivation and Propa- ; ; 
gation ; Injurious Insects and Plant Diseases and their Treatment are Please send me, carriage paid, the Special Offer Edition of * Nichot- 
also fully dealt with ; Full Indices are given of Plants for Special son's Dictionary of Gardening,” in § vols., half bound in Persian, 
Purposes and Positions; for Colours, Height, &c., as a Guide to published at £4 45. od., for which I enclose 9s. I undertake to pay 

the balance in Monthly Instalments, of 4s. 6d. each, and not to dispose 


Planting. 
The Work comprises a Pronouncing Dictionary of Plant Names, _ & the said books until all the instalments are paid. 


and other features of the utmost practical value to all gardeners. It 


cloth sides, marble edges, at 


down, the. balance being payable in Monthly Instalments of 
4s. 6s. each. This edition includes the new Century Supplement, 
but as the whole of that is not yet printed, only 4 vols. can be deliverec 
now, but the fifth will follow at the end of March. 


isin fact a working Encyclopedia for all working horticulturists, be | ‘Miss 

they Professional or Amateur. 
The opinions of the Press in this country, the United States, the Address 

Colonies, and the Continent are alike unanimous in commendation of | 

this Great and Universal Work. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Lists will open on MONDAY, MARCH 18th, and close on or before TUESDAY, MARCH 19th, at 4 o’clock. 


This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies in accordance with the Companies Act, 1900. 


Limited. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 10 1999. 


CAPITAL - - ooo, 


DIVIDED INTO 300,000 SHARES OF £1 EACH. 
The IMPERIAL & FOREIGN INVESTMENTS CORPORATION, LIMITED, and 
The INDUSTRIAL & BANKING ISSUE CORPORATION, ‘LIMITED, 

are authorised to invite applications for an 


ISSUE OF 60,000 SHARES, 


PayABLE—2s. 6d. per Share on Application ; 2s. 6d. per Share on Allotment ; 5s. per Share two months after 
Allotment ; and the balance, as and when required, in Calls not exceeding 5s. each at intervals of 
not less than three months each. 


DIRECTORS. SOLICITORS. 


The Right Hon. the EARL OF KINTORE, P.C., G.C.M.G., , Messrs. BURN & BERRIDGE, 11 Old Broad Suet, E.C. 

5 Portman Street, W. (Chairman). | BROKERS. 
EDWARD WOLSELEY, Esq., Carlton Club, and Holme Chase, | Messrs. G. A. PHILLIPS & CO., 70 Cornhill, and Stock Exchange, 

Weybridge. London, E.C. 
G. L. LYONS, Esq., 7 Park Place, St. James’, S.W. | Messrs. WALMISLEY & PLATT, 17 Austin Friars, and Stock. 
J. S. WHATTON, Esq., 18 Hyde Park Street, W. Exchange, London, E.C. 
T. B. BICKERTON, Esq., 27 The Drive, Hove, Brighton. AUDITORS. 

BANKERS. G. DUNDAS PRICE & CO., 7 Union Court, Old Broad Street, £.C- 

THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED, SECRETARY ( /vo ‘em.) and OFFICES. 

37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Sueet, F.C. H. W. CLARK, 31 WALBROOK, MANSION HOUSE, E.C. 


Prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained at the offices of the company, or from the bankers or brokers. 
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The Subseription List will be opened on Tuesday, the 19th March; and closed on or before Thursday, the 
2ist March, 1901. 


Filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies in accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1900. 


LUMIERE NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY, 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900. 


CAPITAL ~ 


- £200,000, 


Divided into 200,000 Shares of £1 each, 
Of which 100,000 Shares will be allotted to the Vendors, fully paid; 40,000 Shares are reserved for future issue ; 


30,000 have been applied for by friends of the Vendors, and will be allotted in full; 


30,000 Shares are now offered for Subscription. 


and the remaining 


THE INDIAN AND GENERAL INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD., are authorised to receive applications 
for the above-mentioned 30,000 Shares, payable as follows :— 


On Application ... ‘ia 
On Allotment... 
On 20th May, 1901... 
On 20th July, 1901... 


or payment may be made in full on Allotment. 


Directors. 


HENRI CHEVRIER, 
JOHN EVANS, 


rue de Rome, Paris, General Agent in Paris for A. Lumiére et ses Fils. 
19 Oia” Street, Liverpool, Merchant. 


EDWARD LEWELLIN WHITE, 121 Cheapside, London, Managing Director Photochrom Co., Limited. 
Solicitors. 
SANDERSON, ADKIN & LEE, 46 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Bankers. 
LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED, 72 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


BANQUE PRIVEF, Lyons. 
Auditor. 
BROWNE, F 


W. A. 


121 CHEAPSIDE LONDON, 


Offices and Secretary. 
E.C. AUGUSTUS FREDERICK WIENER. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring from the Société 
Anonyme des Plaques et Papiers Photographiques A. Lumitre et ses Fils, of Lyons, 
in the Republic of France, the right to manufacture and sell their Plates in North 
America (including Mexico, U.S.A., and Canada), and also the sole Agency for the 
sale of their products in Great Britain and Ireland. 

The Fre nch Company was formed in 1892 with a Capital of Fes. 3,000,000 (say 
£120,000) for the purpose of acquiring the rights of A. Lumiére et ses Fils, whoafter 
ong and patient study produced in 1581 their Photographic Plates which have since 
attained a world-wide reputation. 

The process is a secret, the details of which have not been communicated to the 
French Company, but have been written out by A. Lumiére et ses Fils, and deposited 
with a Bank, in trust for the French Company, in a sealed package ; the same pro- 
cedure will be adopted with the English Company, the deposit to be made with 
Trustees for the Company in England. 

The Annual Reports of the French Company show the following results (Fes. 25 
ton £): 

Dividends and 


Profits Bonus Paid to 
Shareholders. 
Per cent. 
475 14 
5-0 oe 234 
7-8 42 
8-9 40 
1899-1900 40 


In addition to the above dividends and bonus 
been paid to the Board of Directors; 25 per cent. to the Managing Directors ; 
sums aggregating £9,663 have been placed to Reserve ; and £28,782 have been 
expended on new Buildings, Machinery and Plant. 

The principal article of manufacture of the French Company, and that from 
which the French Company state the great bulk of their profits are derived, consists 
of their Photographic Plates ; but the above figures also include the profits which 
have been made on the manufacture of other articles. 

An extract from the accounts of manufacture rendered to the Lyons Chamber of 
Commerce shows that the Plates manufactured were :— - 

At the commencement 


ro per cent. of the profits have 


16,000 dozen per annum, 


In 1886 oe ee 110,000 
+» 1890 oe ee oe 350,000 ” 
+» 1900 2,500,000 ,, 


The market price of the Shares of the parent Company was quoted in the Official 
List of the Lyons Stock Exchange of ist February at Fes. 245, and in the same 
List of the 23rd February at Fes. gos per Share of Fes. 100. 

In view of the large field afforded in the United States, Canada and Mexico, the 
result of the operations of the proposed Company should prove satisfactory. 

The Vendor Company undertake to furnish detailed drawings and specifications 
for the plant and machinery (which have been brought to a high state of efficiency) 
necessary for the erection of a complete Factory for the manufacture of the Plates 
n Nortb America by the Company, and will further secure the services (at the cost 
of this Company) of a competent expert to superintend the erection of same, and'to 
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Vendors also undertake to 
fac come, in such as 


put the factory into thorough working order. The 
supply the Emulsion, which a essential for the manu 


a sliding scale in accordance with variations in the price of Silver. 

The purchase price of the rights to be acquired by the Company is fixed by the 
Vendor Company at £100,000, to be satisfied by the allotment of 100,000 fuJly-paid 
Shares. 


The minimum subscription on which the Directors will proceed to allotment is 
fixed by the Articles of Association at £60,000, which the Directors consider will be 
sufficient to cover the cost of erecting a Factory in America, and to provide Working 
Capital. 

The estimated amount of the preliminary expenses which will be payable by the 
Company is £1,780. 

The Vendor Company has undertaken to pay the Indian and General Investment 
Trust, Limited, the sum of £1,500 as remuneration for their services in connection 
with the formation of the Company, and will also pay a commission at the rate of 
5 per cent. and a brokerage of } per cent. on the Shares underwritten. 

The remuneration of the Directors is fixed by the Articles of Association at £100 
per annum each, and, in addition, a sum (to be divided between them) equivalent to 
10 per cent. of the surplus net profits in each year in which the net profits are more 
than sufficient to pay a dividend of 5 per cent. on the amounts for the time being 
paid or credited as paid on the issued Shares of the Company. 

Share Certificates when fully paid can be converted into Share Warants to Iearer 
on payment of the stamps. 

The Company will pay the French « 
France. 

A Director's qualification is 250 Shares. 

The following Contracts have been entered into, v iz. i— 

Agreement dated rst March, 1g01, between the Société Anonyme des Plaques et 
Papiers Photographiques A. Lumitre et ses Fils of the one part, and Augustus 
Frederick Wiener (as Trustee for the Company) of the other part. 

Agreement dated rst March, 1901, between the Société Anonyme des Plaques et 
Papiers Photographiques A. Lumutre et ses Fils of the one part, and The Indian 
and General Investment Trust, Limited, of the other part. 

The above Contracts and a copy of the Memorandum and Articles of Association 
can be inspected at the Office of the Solicitors to the Company at any time during 
office hours. 

Application for Shares should 


duty to legalise transactions in the Shares in 


form accompanying the Pro* 


Trust, 


be made upon the 


General Investment Limited, 


spectus, and sent to The Indian and 
308 Winchester House, London, E.C , together with a remittance for the amount of 
the deposit. 


Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full, and where the 
number of Shares allotted is less than the number applied for the balance of the 
deposit will be applied towards the remaining payments. 

Failure to pay any future instalment on Shares allotted when due will render 
previous payments liable to forfeiture. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the Offices of the 
Company, or frum The Indian and General Investment Trust, Limited, or the 
Bankers or Soli citors of the Company. 


Lonpon, sth March, 1901. 


The 
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This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


The List of Applications for Shares will open on Wednesday, 13th March, 1901, and will close on Tuesday, 
19th March, 1901, for both Town and Country. 


THE RICE HAMILTON EXPLORATION SYNDICATE, LIMITED, AND 
RHODESIA, LIMITED, 


Invite Subscriptions for the Undermentioned Issue. 


THE SABIWA PROPRIETARY MINES 


LIMTTED. 


XUM 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES’ AcTS, 1862 TO 1900. 


CAPITAL 


£400,000, 


In 400,000 Shares of £1 eaeh, of which 


270,000 Shares will be allotted in part payment of Purchase Price, 50,000 Shares will be held in reserve, and 80,000 Shares (50,000 o 
which are appropriated to provide Working Capital) are now offered for subscription at par, payable :— 


10s. PER SHARE ON APPLICATION, and 10s. PER SHARE ON ALLOTMENT. 


No Promotion Money or Underwriting Commission has been or will be paid. 


The Shareholders of the RICE HAMILTON EXPLORATION SYNDICATE, LIMITED, will have Preferential Allotment to the extent of 30,000 
Shares, and the Shareholders of RHODESIA, LIMITED, to the extent of 50,000 Shares. 


DIRECTORS. 
R. J. PRICE, Esq., M.P., Chairman Directors of 
|. H. HIRSCHLER, Esq., Managing Director f Rhodesia Limited. 


W. D. SNEDDON, Esq., { Directors of the Rice Hamilton Ex- 
BERNARD M. KILBY, Esq. { _ploration Syndicate, Limited. 
WALTER F. FORBES, Esq., Director of Crescens (Matabele) 
Mines and Land Co., Limited. 
MANAGERS IN RHODESIA. 
RHODESIA, LIMITED. 
(I. H. HIRSCHLER, Esq., Managing Director; 
PRINGLE, Esq., Consulting Engineer.) 
SECRETARY. 
R. F. MASTERTON, Esq. 


BROKERS. 
Messrs. GOVETT, SONS & Co., 4 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C., and 
Stock Exchange. 
BANKERS. 
THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED, 
62 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. BURN & BERRIDGE, 11 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


AUDITORS. 
Messrs. MANN, WRIGHT & Co., 64 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


REGISTERED OFFICES. 
WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


HENRY A- 


PROSPECTUS. 


‘THE Sabiwa Proprietary Mines, Limited, has been formed for the 
purpose of acquiring and developing about 312 Mining Claims in 
the Gwanda District, Matabeleland, together with the freehold of 
the farm * Vubucheque,” about 6,000 acres in extent, on whiclr the 
said Mining Claims are situated, a fine dam site, a water right, and 
machinery site on the Umchabese River, nine acres in extent, with 
all Machinery, Buildings, Plant and Tools on the property, and 
also the benefit of an Agreement with the Austro-Rhodesian 
Development Company, Limited, as to the development and ex- 
ploitation of 20 Claims (Long John Blocks) on the same line of reef. 
All the properties to be acquired are held under and subject to the 
laws and regulations of the British South Africa Company. 

The property is situated in the well-known Gwanda District, 
about 72 miles in a south-easterly direction from Bulawayo, and 
10 miles north of the Gwanda Township; the main coach and 
transport road connécting these two towns passes through the 
centre of the property. The Gwanda Railway, as now surveyed, | 
will pass within about eight miles of the property. 

Immediately adjoining, on the northern boundary, and to a large 
extent within the property, is the Blanket Mine, owned, and now 
being vigorously developed by the Matabele Mines, Limited. To 
the south, immediately adjoining the property to be acquired, is | 
the Susannah Mine, owned by the Gwanda Mines, Limited. | 


The report by Mr. H. A. PRINGI.E, the Consulting Engineer of 
Rhodesia, Limited, dated 3lst December, 1899 (upon which, and 
the subsequent cablegrams and letters, the statements in this 
prospectus are based) goes so fully into the various features of the 
property, that the directors consider it desirable to publish it in 
extenso. 

Subsequent reports by letter and cable relating to recent develop- 
wments, are also printed in full. 

As shown by Mr. PRINGLE’S Report, two ore bodies known as the 
“ Sabiwa” and * Vubucheque” reefs traverse the full length of the 
Vubucheque Farm from north to south, a distance of close on four 
miles. The existence of these reefs has been proved by development 
work done by the Rice Hamilton Exploration Syndicate, Limited, by 
ancient workings, some of remarkable size, and also by continuous 
outcrops showing on the surface. 

Special attention is directed to Mr. PRINGLE’s latest cabled report 
dated 9th March, 1901, which appears below. 


REPORT. 


To the Chairman and Directors, RICE HAMILTON 
SYNDICATE, LIMITED, LONDON. 


GENTLEMEN, I have pleasure in handing you my report on the Sabiwa Property. 


LOCALITY. 


The property is situated in the well and favourably known Gwanda District, about 
72 miles in a seuth-easterly direction from Buluwayo. Tne main coach road from 
that town to the Gwanda District passes through the centre of the property, 
within about a couple of hundred yards of tie main shaft. 

Immediately adjoining, on the northern boundary, is the Blanket Mine, owned 
and now being vigorously developed by the Matabele Mines, Limited. 

In a more or less easterly direction the nain coach road continues through your 
farm and on to the chief town of the Gwanda District, Manzi M’Nyama, distant 
10 miles, thence it continues in the same direction, passing through the Antenior, 
Eagle Vulture, Geelong, Jessie, West Nicholson Mines, distant as follows from the 
Sabiwa : — 


EXPLORATION 


Antenior oo oe os 15 miles. 
Eagle Vulture es oe 
Jessie. . oe we 
West Nicholson .. es 


all of which are well known as actual gold producers. 

The farm is moreover distant only about 8 miles from the Gwanda Railway, now 
under construction, at a convenient point it is proposed to have a siding—the 
advantages of this are so obvious that I need not expatiate on them. 


PROPERTY. 


As the sources of revenue likely to be derived from the property are varied, I will 
classify them as follows :— 
1. Vubuchekwe Farm. 
2. Your own Mining Olaims. 
3. Mining Claims owned by other parties. 

1. The farm consists of 6,000 acres of exceptionally well-wooded undulating land 
approximately in the centre of which rises the Vubuchekwe Peak ana the billy 
range of which it forms a prominent feature. On the west of this range, parallel to 
it, and lying within its shadow, the Sabiwa line of reef extends for miles. 

A large portion of the farm is grazing and arable land of a high order, its chief 
immediate asset is undoubtedly tne fine quantity of mining timber and firewood. 

2. The mining claims known as the Sabiwa group are all situated on the farm, 
and consequently when the Mine is a gold producer, a rebate of 50 per cent. is made 
by the Chartered Company, im respect of the annual rental chargeson the Company's 
miving claims. 

The attached plan shows the position of the various claims on the farm, those 
owned by yourself coloured pink, while claims belonging to other parties are edged 
with blue. (N.B.—AlIl coloured pink on plan herewith.) 

3. The number of claims pegged and owned by other syndicates and panics is 
about 200—as already mentioned, the owner of the farm is entitled to 50 per cent. of 
the annuel claim rents payable to the Chartered Oompany. In addition to this 
there is a fixed rate of charges for all timber cut on the farm by such owners for 
mining purposes or as firewood, the revenue thus derived goes absolutely to the 
owner of the farm. 

A fime dam site and a water and machinery site, the latter om the banks of the 
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Umcehabes? River, also forms a part of the mining property under considera'ion. 
The general sketch map herewith shows the position of both. A permanent supply 


of water is ensured. 
GEOLOGICAL, 


The main reef has a trend 10 degrees west of north ar: east of south, and exists in 
a schistose formation. It is more ¢r less in contact with an intrasive dyke of diabase 
at present of unproved width, having the tame strike as the reef and traversing the 
same schists. In the absence of proof—which more extensive exploratory work 
alone can supply—I am inclined to the theory that the diabase intrusion is practi- 
cally bounded in its width by the main Sabiwa Reef on its eastern wall, and the 
Vubuchekwe Reef on western side. This, however, is conjecture only, but if subse- 
quent work on the Vubuchekwe Reef bears out my impressions it is of some import- 
ance, inasmuch as pay shoots on the Sabiwa Reef are more than likely to be dupli- 
cated in the parallel reef, the two reefs probably having their origin in the same 
dynamic force and traversing identical rocks on each side of the diabase dyke. The 
Sabiwa Reef s traceable along its outcrop for several miles, and is characterised by 
a ferruginous capping—limonite largely in evidence—below the 80 and 90 feet level 
the vein matter suddenly changes from the oxidised to the sulphide zone, 
and the reef in depth carries from 4 per cent. to 5 per cent. of arsenical 


yrites. 
With the exception of a few faults of insignificant size the reef does not appear to 
be thrown about, and I have no aoprehension of ir creased working expenses due to 
faults or dykes beyond what may be reasonably expected. 


DEVELOPMENT. 


Hitherto work has been restricted to the Sabiwa Reef on the Sabiwa, Sabiwa No, 1 
North, Ruby Star, Black Jack,Long John South snd Magano blocks. A little 
prospecting work bas been done and a couple cf sma)] sbafts have been sunk on the 
Poort blocks ; apparently a reef traverses this ground, but the present work has not 
demonstrated its value or character. 

= accompanying plans show the value and extent of th3 present developing 
wor! 

The most important work has been on the Sabiwa blocks between shafts No. 1 and 
No. 3, and it is within this area that the persistence of the reef in depth bas been 
demonstrated to the 200 feet ‘evel, its uniform character and well-defined walls at 
this point, when viewed with the knowledge of its great surface continuity, leaves no 
doubt in my mind as to its permanent character. Having satisfactorily established 
this imporiant point, the next one of vital interest is, naturally, the value of its gold 
contents. 

Beginning at No. 1 shaft the reef is first met with in a cross-cut at 37 feet down, 
here it 1s 18 feet wide, I sampled it in sections from the footwall side, Eight fire 
assays gave the following results :— 


1 dwt, 12 gre. oe oe Footwall Section. 
” ee Hanging Wall Section. 
To Be ee ” ” 
17 » ee oe 
os oe ” ” 


The footwall section of the reef may be regaried as unprofitable, leaving 13 feet 
of reef to the banging wall, averaging about 14 :iwts. per ton. 

At the 90 feet level, where drives go both nort!: and south, the reef averages 6 feet 
in width. three assays at tois point went 9 dwts. 12 gers, 14 :lwts. 2 grs., and 9 dwte., 
giving an average of nearly 11 awts. per ton. From the shaft bottom the north 
level is driven 114 feet, where a small fault is met, but on the other side of which the 
reef has been again picked up. Along this levei the reef varies in width from 6 feet to 
18 inches, averaging about 3 feet 6 inches, of an average assay of 15 dwts. per ton. 

The south level is holed through to the No. 2 shaft, a distance «f 200 feet, here the 
reef occupies the full width of the level for the mot part, in places it narrows to 
3 feet, but at tue No. 2 shaft suddenly widens to 12 feet. The average assay value of 
= 200 feet of driving is siightiy over 10 dwts. per ton. This brings us to the No.2 

naft. 

Thisshaft is sunk under the footwall of the reef—a cross-cut at 50 feet exposes 
the reef 14 feet wide ; sampled in sections the following are the results :— 

5 feet sectioa from footwal!l 4dwes 22 grs. 

Middle 44 feet section .. ee o Ss Bea 

Hanging Wall section 44 feet .. Da BD 
A width ¢f 9 feet thus giving an average vaiue of 9} dwts, per toa. 

At 90 feet adrive south has been advauced 40 feet snowing \4 feet of mineralised 
vein in the breast, as-aying within a sbade of ove ouuce perton. The average assay 
value over this 40 feet is 12 dws. Fromthe south breast of this level to the breast 
north of No. 1 shaft is a total distance of over 35) feet, throughout which payable 
ore obtains. 

Still proceeding south from No, 2 shaft, but followiog the line of reef on the 
surface, in the absence of turther development in the direction of the 90 feet level, 
the reef isagain opened up at 220 feetfrom No. 2. A prospecting shaft has beeu 
started at this point, the intention being to sink to tbe first level and drive both 
ways on the reef to connect Nos. 2 and 3shafts. The reef here is 5 feet wide anil 
assays 15 dwts. per ton. Between this shaft and No. 3 the reef is exposed by five 
cuttings. The assays in the first are satistactory ; thea followsan unpsyable stretch: 
of reef extending over a distance of 100 feet—this is borne out by the work done at 
the 90 feet level in the No. 3 shaft where the drive north 120 feet is mostly in poor 
rock. It appears then that the first pay shoot terminates at this point, after con- 
tinuing for a total lenz’h of 650 feet. 

The No. 3 shaft is also sunk in the soft footwall schist. From the first level drives 
north and souch have advanced 12) aud 145 feet respectively. To the north the 
average of 31 assays is 4 dwts. per ton, lhe reef varying from 4to5 feet. To the 
south the average value of the first 50 feet, from 18 assays, is 10 dwts. per ton—wiith 
of reef 5 feet; then follows a poor patch extenling to the breast of the level. 
Although the distance from breast to breast is 260 feet, I do not consider that payable 
ore exists over more than 100 feet of this distance. 

This c ores my remarks on the first level, for which it may be claimed that two 
a4 _— are opened up, one of 650 feet in length, the other 100 feet, making in all 

e 


The further exploiting of the mine in depth is at the No. 2 shaft which has been 
continued to the 290 feet level. The reef was cross-cut at 150 feet, showiug a fine 
solid body of mineralised quartz, 8 feet wide. Six samples taken over (liffereat parts 
of the reef assayed as foilows :—9} «lwta., 4 dwta., 54 dwts, 19 dwts., 8 dwts., and 
114 dwts., giving an average value uf 10} dwts. per ton. 

At the 200 feet level tne reef is again cross-cut and drives are advanced north and 
south 74 feet each way. This is the initial work on the second level. 

In the cross-cut the reef is 8 feet wide, assaying 9 dwts., it maiutains its width in 
the south drive where the asaay value is somewhat lower; four assays in the drive 
gave :—10 dwts. 94 dwts., 34 dwts, and 64 dwts, In the north drive it narrows to 
44 feet, and assays 14 dwts. per ton. 

In tbe lower levels below the weathered zone, the reef is stronger and more solid, 
lying within better defined walls than in the upper Jevels where it contains admix- 
ture of “country ” and is much decomposed and altered by atmospheric agencies, 

In the near future a cross-cut at the first level is contemplated to the Vubuchekwe 
reef, the distance is probably something over 300 feet, and the prospects of remone- 
rative results attending thix expenditure sare by no means remote. The outcrop of 
the Vubuchekwe reef is heavily overlain with alluvial drift at this point, but where 
exposed I have had pannings ranging from 5 to 15 dwts. per ton. 

Tesumabiy no tangible value 1s assumed for this reef, in tbe absence of develop- 
Neneh but it is a distinct factor in the whole proposition and must not be held too 
tly. 

To the north on the Sabiwa No. 1 Block, recent surface trerching has brought to 
light another pay shoot; the reef shows a width of 15 feet with an average assay 
value of 20dwts. A sbaft was started on the reef, but ata few feet down it is 
faulted to the west. The shaft was continued vertical to the 50 feet, and a croas-cut 
then driven west. [t is now 22 feet in and apparently is just on the wall of the reef. 

This is a very important discovery, aad strengthens my belief in other pay shoots 
being located as leteral development proceeds. 

On the Black Jack the reef shows on the surface as au outcrop consisting of large 
boulders of vein rock and masses of ferruginous capping, giving one the impression 
that the ore body is of immense size—but much of this is due to the erosion of the 
enclosing schists extending over geological ages at a more rapid rate than the denser 
and more resisting vein rock. 

It is not easy, therefore, to estimate the actual width of the reef under these con- 
ditions, until some little prospecting work throws additional light on it. The general 
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average width on the Black Jack Block may be taken at 5 to 6 feet, assa ying from 5 to 
10 dwts. over the restricted area where it outcrops 

On the Long John South, Long John A, and Magano blocks very little work has 
— done, but such as it is, it is very encouraging, and at least one pay shoot is 

Own. 

It will thus be seen, that as a proprietary company owniog the whole far m and 
mining claims thereon, the proposition is a large one. There is ample scope for the 
operations of at least three subsidiary gold-mining companies, and w hen a long line 
of reef is attacked by two or more companies under joint control it naturally follows 
that the ultimate cost of production is materially less than when independent 
operations are conducted by such companies. 

I have carefully gone into the question of working costs, and without taking 
into consideration any advantages that may accrue in the future from the general 
conditions of life, labour, and living being easier. I estimate that 20s. per ton, 
say, 5dwts., will cover all snd sundry mining, reduction, metallurgical and managerial 
charges, and a'so provide for the development necessary to maintain an output of, 
say. 50,000 tons per annum, and the careful upkeep of all machinery, plant, &c. 

The proposed Company being in the nature of a proprietary or parent company, 
an approximate estimate of its probable revenue is difficult to arrive at. I have 
already said that industrial operations need not be confined to one or two su bsidiaries, 
and I em strongly in favour of the erection of central reduction works to which 
mill roca from all points of attack along the reef would concentrate. 

The profits derivable from such a policy would be Jarge; I am, however, dealing 
now with the property as one proposition, and have no hesitation in expressirg my 
opinion freely and unreservedly as to its unquestionable merits. I recommend it 
with confidence as a mining venture of exceptional soundness, with every prospect 
of retucuing large dividends to those who inves? ia it. 

I beg to remain, Gentlemen, yours faithfally, 
(Signed) HENRY A. PRINGLE, 
Consulting Engineer to Rhodesia, Limited. 
Bulawayo: 3lst December, 1899. 


The following further information has since been 1eceived from 
Mr. PRINGLE by cable and letter :— 


“SABIWA— 

Winze from first level has been sunk 23 feet; reef has an. 
average assay value of 14dwts. per ton. The width of the 
reef is 4 feet.” 

“LONG JOHN— 

Have struck reef at a depth of 100 feet, shaft No. 2. The 
width of reef is 4 feet 6 inches ; 32 dwts. per ton. Also jusc 
struck reef at a depth of 100 feet, shaft No. 3, panning 
10 dwts. per ton, free gold, heavily mineralised. Samples not 


Bulawayo. 
9th Jan., 1901. 


to hand.” 
Bulawayo, “ SABIWA— 
18th Jan., 1901. Wivze bas been sunk 30 feet. Reef has an average assay value 
of 18 dwts. It is 6 feet wide.” 
“LONG JOHN— 
30 feet driven on the reef. Reef has an average assay value of 
1 ounce 13 dwts. It is 5 feet wide.” 
Bulawayo, “SABIWA— 
31st Jan., 1901. Winze has been sunk 40 feet. Reef has an average assay value’ 
of lounce. It is 5 feet 6 inches wide.” 
“LONG JOHN— 
No. 2 shaft. 40 feet driven on the reef. Reef has an average 
assay value of 1 ounce 15 dwts. It is6 feet wide, 
No 3shaft. 10 feet driven on the reef. Reef has an average 
assay value of 1 ounce. It is 5 feet wide.” 
Bulawayo, “SABIWA— 
6th Feb., 1901. Winze bas been sunk 48 feet.” (Assay plan herewith.) 
“LONG JOHN 


No.2 shaft. 50 feet driven on the reef.” (Assay plan enclosed.) 
“LONG JOHN— 
No. 3shaft. 20 feet driven on the reef Reef as good and a> 
strong as ever.” (Assay plan enclosed.) 


“LONG JOHN— 
110 feet driven on the reef; reef has an average assay value of 
l ounce 10dwts. Surface cuttings prove continuation of the 
chute between No. 2 and No. 3 shaits.” 
“SABIWA— 
Winze has been sunk 53 feet. Reef as good and a3 strong as 
ever.” 


On the 24th January, 1901, Mr. PRINGLE writes :— 


Iam glad to report that the work on the Sabiwa and Long Jobn properties con- 
tinues to be very satisfactory. 

The winze on the Sabiwa is now down 42 feet, and still maintains an average 
value of over 18 dwts. Toe width for the last 10 feet has reen 6 feet. 

In the Long Jobn No. 2 sbaft in my last letter I told you that 30 feet of driving at 
the 110 feet level averaged 33 dwts. 

The actual results of the driving from No. 2 shaft are just to band, and in the 
North Drive the atsays from 11 feet in to the face are as follows :— 


Bulawayo, 
Feb., 1901. 


At 11 feet oe 5 feet of reef oe 2 ozs. 7dwts. 0 grs, 
et ” - ” ee 3 ” 0 ” 1 ” 


In the Scuth Drive, from 11 feet in to the face, the assays are as follows :— 
At 11 feet ee 8 feet of reef ee 0 «zs, 16 dwte. 0 grs, 


ee 54 ” oe 0 » 


In No. 3 shaft the reef wascut at 22 feet in the cross-cut, and at 30 feet we were 
still in reef matter. We have always found that the footwall section of the reef has 
been richer than the hanging wall on the Long John property, so the richer portion. 
may yet be in front of us. In the meantime the assays are :— 

19 dwts. 7 dwts. 2 dwts. 6 dwts. 

As soon as the reef is cut througb, samples will be sent up of the balance of it, and 
I will cable you the results. 

The latest report received from Mr. PRINGLE is by cable, dated 
Bulawayo, 9th March, 1901, and is as follows :— 

“(I have) just returned from Gwanda. Sabiwa (and) Long John 
developments are progressing most favourably—Highly payable 
prospects (in) winze below No. 1 Level (on) Sabiwa—Reef has an 
average assay value of 1 ounce 3 dwts. From the development 
already made pay chutes opening up about 50,000 tons of ore—all 
deepest faces on pay ore—Long John—400 feet proved on No. l,, 
level pay chutes—reef has an average assay value of 1 ounce 
10 dwts., it is 6 feet wide—opening up about 20,000 tons of ore. 
The great continuity and strength at the lowest level leaves no 
doubt about permanence of reef while consistent gold values (are 
found) throughout—strongest evidence of your property becoming 
dividend payer—Reef runs through whole length of Farm— 
4 miles-—Natural facilities for economic reduction and treatment of 
ore (are) unexcelled in Gwanda (District). Proposition merits 
large Milling Plant.” 

The present position of the development according to the fore- 
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going reports and cables received from Mr. PRINGLE since the date 
of his General Report, may be summarised as follows :— 


opment ve u i 
faces in the drives are still in 
levels, which had reached on the bist February, 1901, a depth of 58 feet, shows close 
on 6 feet of reef matter, giving an average assay value of 1 oz. 3 dwts. per ton. 
The value of the ore opened up on this section of the property as shown in the 
Report appears thereby considerably increased. 

y e extent o' feet are proved on the ti vel, opening 
The reef is6 feet and has an = 

It may be pointed out that the Sabiwa Block, on which the more 
extensive development has been concentrated, is very nearly one 
mile distant from the more recent work on the Long John Block 

The totai footage on the various claims to be acquired inclusive 
of work done on the Long John Blocks (comprised in the agreement 
with the Austro-Rhodesian Development Company) amounts to 
1,427 feet sinking and 1,904 feet driving and cross-cutting exclusive 
ofa very large amount of trenching. 

It will be seen that Mr. PRINGLE is of opinion that there is ample 
scope within the boundaries of the properties for the opera- 
tions of at least three subsidiary gold mining companies, and the 
development of two portions of the property has been so satis- 
factory as to bring them very near the point which would warrant 
the Directors in floating them off as subsidiary gold mining com- 
panies. In the Sabiwa Block a permanent double compartment 
main shaft, 9 feet by 5 feet, referred to as No. 2 shaft, has been 
sunk to a depth of 213 feet; and the necessary machinery for 
hoisting had been provided, so that further sinking to the 500 feet 
level may be proceeded with as quickly as possible. Mr. PRINGLE 
advises that further development on the second level and at a 
greater depth should be energetically proceeded with, and that the 
results obtained warrant development on a much larger scale by 
the most modern mining machinery. 

The Directors consider that the cash working capital now to be 
provided is ample for the purchase of powerful mining machinery 
for the purpose of continuing the development along the whole line 
of the Sabiwa, Vubucheque, and Poort Reefs, with the view of 
gradually bringing the various sections of the property forward for 
flotation as subsidiary gold mining companies as and when they 
have been sufficiently developed. 

£50,000 of the nominal capital of the Company is held in reserve 
to provide additional working capital with a view, not only of 
enabling the Sabiwa Proprietary Mines, Limited, to participate in 
the financing of these contemplated subsidiary companies, but also 
to follow out the advice of their Consulting Engineer with respect 
to the future erection of central reduction works, which should 
become a great feature in the economic exploitation of the Mines. 

The contract for purchase by the Company is dated the 12th day 

of March, 1901, and is made between the Rice Hamilton Explora- 
tion Syndicate, Limited, and Rhodesia, Limited, both of Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., of the one part, and the 
Sabiwa Proprietary Mines, Limited, of Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C., of the other part. ‘The Company also 
acquires the benefit of an Agreement (before referred to) dated the 
Ist day of October, 1900, and made between the Rice Hamilton 
Exploration Syndicate, Limited, of the one part andthe Austro- 
Rhodesian Development Company, Limited, of the other part. 
_ The price to be paid by the Company for the property has been 
fixed by the Vendors at £300,000, payable as to £30,000 in cash or 
fully paid shares, or partly in cash and fully paid shares at the 
option of the Directors, and as to £270,000 by the allotment to the 
Vendors of 270,000 fully paid shares of £1 each, credited as fully 
paid up. Of this sum £30,000 in cash or shares and 245,000 shares 
will be payable to the Rice Hamilton Exploration Syndicate, 
Limited, and 25,000 shares to Rhodesia, Limited, being the amounts 
agreed upon by the respective Vendor Companies. 

The following further statements are added in compliance with 
the requirements of the Companies Act, 1900 :— 

No promotion money or Underwriting Commission has been, or 
will be, paid. 

The preliminary expenses of and incident to the formation and 
flotation of the Company are estimated at not more than £3,000, 
which will be borne by the purchasing Company. 

The minimum subscription upon which the Directors will pro- 
ceed to allotment is 40,000 shares, and if the minimum subscription 
1s not exceeded, the proceeds of the whole of the shares allotted 
will be applied to Working Capital. If the whole amount now 
offered for subscription is applied for and allotted, the proceeds of 
50,000 Shares will be appropriated for Working Capital. 

The Articles of Association provide as follows :— 


96. The qualification of every Director shall be the holding of 200 shares of the 
Company. A Director may act before acquiring his qualification, but shall, if he 
—_ ts office, be bound to acquire the same within two months after his appoint- 


t. 

107. The Directors, other than the Managing Directors or Director, shall be 
entitled to receive as remuneration for their services a sum at the rate of £200 per 
annum for each Director, and there shall be paid an extra remuneration at the rate 
of £50 per annum to the Ohairman. The Directors shall also be entitled to receive 
as additional remuneration a sum equal to 5 per ceat. of the net profits of the Com- 
pany in each year available for dividend, which shall be payable out of the surplus 
remaining after payment of a dividend of 10 per cent. per annum on the paid-up 
capital of the Company for the time being, and so far only as such surplus will 
extend. All such remuneration shall be divided amongst the Directors in such 
manner as they may determine or in default of determination, equally, regard being 
had, nevertheless, to the period during woich each Director shall have served during 
the year for which such remuueration 1s payable. 

111. If in the opinion of the Board it is desirable that any of their number should 

€ any special journeys or perform any special services,on behalf of the Com- 

pany or its business, sach Director or Directors shall be paid such reasonabie 

additional remuneration and expenses therefor as the Boar! or the Company may 
from time to time determine. . . . 

114, The Directors may from time to time appoint one or more of their body to be 

Director or Managing Directors of the Oompany, or one or more persons, 

whether Members of the Oompany or not, to act as Local Manager or Managers, or 


Local Director or Di or Local Agent or Agents of the Company, at home or 
abroad, at such remuneration, either by way of salary, or commission on, or partici- 
pation in profits, or by any or all of these modes, and either for a fixed term, or 
without any limitation as to period for which he is or they are to hold such office, 
and may, tubject to the terms of any contract between him, or them, and the 
Company, from time to time remove or dismiss him or them from office, and appoint 
another or others in his or their place or places, 

Messrs. Robert John Price, M.P., I. H. Hirschler, William Douglas 
Sneddon and Bernard M. Kilby are interested in the property pro- 
posed to be acquired by the Company; Mr. R. J. Price as a 
Director and Member of the Rice Hamilton Exploration Syndicate, 
Limited, and Rhodesia, Limited, holding 100 shares in the former 
company and 333 shares in the latter company; Mr. I. H. Hirschler, 
as a Director and Member of both the Vendor companies, holding 
100 shares in the Rice Hamilton Exploration Syndicate, Limited, 
and 800 shares in Rhodesia, Limited; Mr. William Douglas Sneddon 
as a Director and Member of the Rice Hamilton Exploration 
Syndicate, Limited, holding 400 shares in that company, and Mr. 
Bernard M. Kilby as a Director and Member of the Rice Hamilton 
Exploration Syndicate, Limited, holding 370 shares in that com- 
pany; Mr. Walter F. Forbes is a Shareholder in Rhodesia, Limited, 
holding 200 shares in that company. 

The Agreements, Reports, and Cablegrams hereinbefore referred 
to, or copies thereof, may be seen at the office of the Solicitors of 
the Company at any time during business hours before the List of 
Subscriptions is closed. 

Application will be made to the Committee of the London 
Stock Exchange in due course fora settlement in the Company's 
shares. 

Applications for shares should be made upon the form accom- 
panying the Prospectus, and sent to the Company’s Bankers, 
together with a remittance in the Banker's favour for the amount 
of the deposit. 

If the number of shares allotted be less than the number 
applied for, the surplus amount paid on application will be 
credited in reduction of the sum due on allotment, and if there 
should then be a balance it will be returned. Where no allotment 
is made the deposit will be returned in full. Failure to pay the 
balance due on allotment will render the shares and the previous 
payment liable to forfeiture. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the 
Office of the Company, or from the Solicitors or Bankers. 

This Prospectus has been duly filed with the Registrar of Joint 
Stock Companies. 


Dated March 12th, 1901. 


VICTORIAN GOVERNMENT 3 PER CENT. 
CONSOLIDATED INSCRIBED STOCK. 
ISSUE OF £3,000,000. 


For redemption of £3,000,000 Victorian Government 4 per cent. Debentures 
maturing rst July, rgor. 


Price of Issue, £93 10s. per cent. 


_ Interest payable tst January and rst July. 
Six Months’ Interest payable rst July, 1gor. 
Principal repayable at par rst January, 1949, the Government of Victoria having 
the option to redeem the Stock at on or after the 1st January, 1929, 
on giving twelve calendar months’ notice. 


Expiring Bonds will be received in payment for Stock at the above-mentioned 
rate, and will receive preferential allotment of the new Stock. 

e Government of Victoria having complied with the requirements of the 
Colonial Stock Act, 1900, as announced in the “* London Gazette ” of the rzth March, 
1get, Trustees are authorised to invest in this Stock subject to the restrictions set 
forth in the Trustee Act, 1893. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED are instructed 
by the GovERNMENT oF VicTorIA to offer for subscription the above amount of 
Stock, authorised to be issued in accordance with the provisions of the Act of the 
Victorian Legislature, 62 Victoria, No. 1,560. 

The Loan Is to be raised for the purpose of redeeming the 4 per cent. Debentures 
of the Victorian Government, issued under Act No. 531 of 1876. 

The Stock will be in addition to, and rank pari passu with, the existing 
41,583,413 58. od. ‘* Victorian Government 3 per cent. Consolidated Inscribed Stock, 
1929-1949,” and will be inscribed in accordance with the provisions of ‘‘ The 
Colonial Stock Act, 1877,” 40 and 41 Vict., cap. 59, inthe books kept by the 
LonpoN AND WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Redemption Fund Act of the Victorian 
a, 62 Victoria, No. 1,561, the sum of ten shillings per cent. of the amount 
of Stock issued will be provided annually towards the redemption of such Stock. 

The revenues of the Colony of Victoria alone are liable in respect of this Stock 
and the Dividends thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom 
and the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury are not directly or indirectly 
liable or responsible for the payment of the Stock or of the Dividends thereon, or for 
anv matter relating thereto.—4o and 41 Vict. cap. 59, sec. 19. 

Holders of Victorian 4 per cent. nds maturing rst puly, 1g01, may, after 
detaching the coupon due 1st July, 1901, lodge them with the form of application, 
and will receive an equivalent amount of the Stock, together with a cheque for the 
balance of £6 10s. per cent. Preferential allotment will be given to holders ot 
expiring Bonds. 

he list will*be closed on or before 22nd March, 1901, for cash applications, but 
Bonds will be received up to 4 o'clock on the 22nd March, rgor. 
Payment will be required as follows, viz. :— 
45 0S. per cent. on application. 
on the 29th March, 


13 10s. 
75 OS. ” on the roth June, 1gor. 
493 10s. 


Payment may be made in full on the 29th March, 1gor, or on any subsequent day, 
under discount at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum. 

Copies of the Act authorising the Loan can be seen at the Oifice of the Agen t- 
General for Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., or at the Lonpon An» 
WestTMINSTER Lothbury; and Forms of Application can be 
obtained at that Bank, or at any of its Branches, and of Messrs. R. Nivison & Co., 
8 Finch Lane, E.C. 

Loxpon AND Bank Limirep, 

Lothbury, London, E.C. 
15th March, 1901 
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The Saturday Review. 


16 March, rgot 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE‘& C0. Ltd. 
Two Sides of a Question. 


By MAY SINCLAIR. 6s. 


‘** The characterisation in each case is admirably clear and delicate— 
the two women are genuine portraits Both are absolutely con- 
vincing. or many readers, and perhaps for the readers best worth 
having, these excellent stories will be inspiring as well as convincing.” 

The Athenaeum. 


That Sweet Enemy. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 6s. 


The Ship’s Adventure. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 6s. 


** Contains really stirring passages, the interest never halting for a 
moment and being maintained to the end. The fortunes of brave 
Julia Armstrong and gallant George Hardy will be followed, we 
venture to believe, with almost breathless interest.” — Zhe Globe. 


The Sin of Jasper Standish. 


By “RITA.” 6s. 


‘«* Rita’ is a past mistress in the craft of story making. 
story * goes.’ — Manchester Guardian. 
** Wiai more could one desire ?”— Zhe Globe. 


The Coming Waterloo. 


By CAPTAIN CAIRNES. 6s. 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 


This 


Ephemera Critica. 


By CHURTON COLLINS. 1s. 6d. 


“There are not many points connected with the well-being, the 
interests, and independence of literature more important t those 
raised by Mr. Collins.” —‘* The Author.” 


Through Siberia. 
By J. STADLING. 
Fully Illustrated, Demy 8vo. 18s. 


«One of the very best books that have appeared for many a year 
about Siberia, especially about those parts of it which are least known, 
yet possess an interest all their own.” —Morning Post. 

«« His observations on the country are very valuable 
volume deserves a position distinct and distinguished.” 


: The Academy. 
Studies in 


The present 


Peerage and Family 
History. 


By J. HORACE ROUND, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Feudal England,” &c. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH 


AMERICA. By A. G. BrapLey, Author of ‘* Wolfe.” 
Demy 8vo. with Maps, 15s. 


WHERE BLACK RULES WHITE: the 


Fully | 


Black Republic of Hayti. By HESKETH PRICHARD. 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


WAR AND POLICY. By Spenser Wixkin- 
SON. 15s. 
ENGLAND, EGYPT, AND THE SUDAN. 


By H. D. TRAILL. 


LETTERS OF T. E. BROWN. 2 vols. 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


12s. 


12s. 


MR. MACQUEEN'’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


'PREMIERES OF THE YEAR 


1899-1900. 
By J. T. GREIN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Daily Mr. Grein 


has written an interesting and useful book, the more 
use it is possible from it to see our —-— as a foreign. 
(First review. 


trained critic sees it. 


FOUR RED NIGHTCAPS. 


B 
WEATHERBY CHESNEY, Author of “ The Adventures of an | 
&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Secon Ready, 
THE BARON’S SONS. By Mavrus 
JOKAI, 
Spectator.—** A brilliant and enthralling romance......Jékai dazzles one with his 


gorgeous invention, his genius of the unexpected, his vivid presentation of the 
characteristics of an impulsive and romantic race.” 

Bookman.—* This is certainly one of the best stories of the Hungarian novelist 
that has yet been given us in English.” 

Illustrated London News.--“ The best novel of Jékai’s we have read. The 
verve of the b-ol: is splendid. There is nothing in literature, not even De Quincey’s 
* Flight of the Kalinuck Tartars,’ to equal Jékai’s account of the terrible ride of the 
220 Hungarian Hussars.” 


|THE FOX-WOMAN. By Joun Lutuer 


LONG, Author of *‘ Madame Butterfly,” &c. With Frontispiece on Japanese 
paper. 
Daily Maii.— The very best of the novels just published is ‘ The Fox-Woman.’ 
= —_—- Writes with delicacy and wit, knows his Japan, and has a story to tell 
and tells it. 


_ The Lady.—* .....\ charming and original romance of modern Japan, written 
in a style that is not only peculiarly graceful in itself, but that entirely fits its 
subject.” 

Gentlewoman.—* Seldom has contemporary fiction produced anything more 
artistic and charming .....a most dainty and distinguished piece of work.” 

Literary World. —*‘ For a long time we have not come across so sweet and yet so 


NOW READY. 
New and Revised Edition of 


THOUGHTS OF A QUEEN. By 
CARMEN SYLVA (Elizabeth, a= of R ia). Translated into 
English, with special Permission, by H. SuTHERLAND Epwarps. Feap. 8vo. 


green leather, 2s. 4d. 


49 RUPERT STREET, W. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW 


Edited by LADY RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL. 
(Mrs. Georce CoRNWALLIS-WEsT.) 
VOLUME VIII. Price ONE GUINEA net. 
Bound in Leather. 


CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.S.A. 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD 
CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.S.A. 
Erisopes 1n Foreicn Poticy THE REV. CANON MACCOLL 
Tue Sikus AND THEIR GoLDEN TEMPLE THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY 
A Housexoip in THE ReiGN or Georce I. W. H. MALLOCK 
A Nicut Our PEekinc PROFESSOR ROBERT DOUGLAS 
La Traprre AFRICA ROBERT HICHENS 
“Gaston BonniER” ; or Time’s REVENGES” W. L. COURTNEY 
Decorative Domestic ART LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
PLays or THE Mopern Frencu ScHoor JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 
Frenxcu in Poetry J. C. BAILEY 
THe Bxownincs WILFRID MEYNELL 
Tue Last Years or THE DucHess or Portsmoutu 
J. LEMOINE and ANDRE LICHTENBERGER 
HAMILTON AIDE 
JUDGE O'CONNOR MORRIS 
EDMUND GOSSE 
FRANK RICHARDSON 


Nore ON THE BInvING OF THE VOLUME 
MONARCHY AND THE KING 
St. Epwarp’s Crown 


Broussa AND 
MOLTKE 

Tue Custom or BioGrarny 
MAINLY AsouT JOHNSON 

A Worp More asout Verb! G. BERNARD SHAW 
Wantep—A DEraRTMENT OF FISHERIES MORETON FREWEN 
CAVALRY WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL 


LiST OF PHOTOGRAVURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


| EDWARD VII. Frontispiece. 
| THE CROWN OF ENGLAND. 


| MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 


| WILLOW-LEAF GREETING THE BRIDE AND ;BRIDEGROOM. From 
a Chinese Painting. 
MARIA OF AUSTRIA. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 
REVIEW is Published Quarterly. The Yearly 
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| Subscription is £4. 4s. net. 
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